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FOREWORD. 


Our  Special  Emergency  Conference  has  come  and  gone. 
It  was  frequently  referred  to,  both  by  the  platform  and  the 
""floor,"  as  an  "epoch-making"  conference;  and  so  it 
was.  Questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  co-operative 
movement  were  discussed  in  a  businessUke  way,  and  the 
tmanimity  which  prevailed,  except  on  matters  of  detail, 
was  an  "  outward  and  visible  sign,"  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  that  the  delegates  knew  their  goal,  and  that,  if 
at  all  possible,  the}'  were  determined  to  reach  it. 

Vigorous  criticism  was  made  by  many  speakers  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  co-operative 
movement  on  such  matters  as  excess  profits,  representa- 
tion on  official  committees,  and  the  treatment  wliich  co- 
operative societies  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
military'  authorities  ;  and  the  delegates  generally  expressed 
disappointment,  to  put  their  protest  in  the  mildest  form, 
that  the  Joint  Parliamentar}'  Committee  had  failed,  al- 
though they  had  made  many  attempts,  to  reach  the  Prime 
Minister  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  case  for  co-operation 
before  him.  Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated — and  to 
many  this  is  regarded  as  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  Con- 
ference— a  deputation  from  the  Parliamentarj^  Committee 
was  received  the  following  week  by  the  Prime  Min^'ster,  who 


promised  that  the  grievances  put  forward  shotild  have 
every  consideration.  (A  report  of  the  deputation  is 
published  as  an  Appendix  on  page  123). 

Another  important  matter  brought  before  the  Confer- 
ence was  the  question  of  direct  representation  in  the  Hou?e 
of  Commons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  held  at  Swansea  at 
Whitsuntide,  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  co-operators 
being  represented  in  Parliament,  and  the  business  of  the 
Special  Emergency  Conference  was  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  putting  it  into  operation.  The  scheme  finally 
agreed  to  is  given  as  an  insert  to  this  report,  and  it  is 
ver^'  desirable  that  committees  and  officials,  and  through 
them  members  of  the  various  co-operative  organisations, 
should  familiarise  themselves  with  it ;  and  to  give  them 
that  opportunity  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason  why  the 
Co-operative  I.^nion  has  published  this  pamphlet. 


THE   CONFERENCE. 


FIRST    DAY. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster (close  by  the  House  of  Commons) ,  on  Wednesday, 
October  17th,  and  the  following  day,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  (Mr.  W.  T.  Allen)  pre- 
sided. There  were  over  nine  hundred  delegates  present, 
and  they  represented  over  five  hundred  societies. 

CHAIRMAN'S    ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising  to  open  the  proceedings,  had  a 
great  reception.     He  said  : — 

Veli^ow  Co-oper.\tors, — 

We  have  come  to  London  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money,  not  that  we  have  either  to  wa.ste  at  any  period, 
but  because  we  are  being  played  a  cruel  game  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  publicly  expose,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement  and  of  clean  government  ;  and  also  because 
we  believe  a  National  Emergency  Conference  to  be  the 
only  way  of  meeting  the  situation  in  which  vv'e  find  our- 
selves. 

We  have  pitched  our  tent  as  near  as  possible  l^etween 
Downing- street  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  because 
the  burden  of  our  complaint  is  directed  against  those  two 
centres  of  privilege — (hear,  hear) — and  our  hope  is  that 
by  the  time  our  two  days'  task  is  done,  both  centres  will 
not  only  have  heard  the  echo  of  our  grievances,  but  will 
be  aware  of  oiu:  plans  for  their  adjustment. 


f"  It  is  said  that  "  causes  are  not  wrecked  b)-  being  blown 
up,  but  b}-  being  sat  upon."  As  a  movemeni  we  are  simply 
being  "  sat  on  "  by  Cabinet,  by  Parliament,  by  Government 
Departments,  their  Comniittees  and  Commissions.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  may  be  one  of  the  ways  of  making  our  domestic 
democracy  impossible,  but,  if  I  know  anything  of  the  new 
S]Mrit  of  our  movement,  it  is  the  least  likely  to  succeed. 
Our  methods  ma^-  have  led  them  to  believe  we  were  a  sub- 
servient, peace-loving  people  of  no  political  importance — 
a  people  content  to  pla}-  at  revolutionising  society  and 
creating  a  new  social  order  by  shopkee]jing  for  each  other. 
If  that  is  their  only  reading,  they  have  misread  us  badly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Having  so  read  us.  we  will  show  them 
another  photograph  of  ourselves  which  ma}-  prove  of 
interest. 

Unique  Conference. 

This  Conference  is  unique  in  co-operative  history, 
Fort\--nine  times  we  have  met  in  Annual  Congress  ;  once 
or  twice  we  have  found  our.5elves  in  a  political  atmosphei-e  ; 
but,  generall}'  speaking,  we  were  content  to  record  our 
amiual  mileage  on  the  road  of  industrial  evolution.  The 
v.ar  came  as  a  revealer  of  motive  ;  showing  the  bc-st  in 
average  humanity,  la3'ing  bare  the  worst  in  trade  and 
finance  Chambers  of  Commerce  had  long  studied  our 
growth,  and  knew  its  significance  ;  the}'  understood  our 
goal,  and  long  sought  to  frustrate  it.  In  the  days  of  peace 
the}^  made  little  headway  with  their  propaganda.  It  was 
the  war  that  enabled  them  to  use  the  pohtical  machine 
to  our  hurt.  And,  since  the  political  machine  has  been 
sneccssfiiUy  invoked  to  our  injury,  we  reply  by  organising, 
for  the  first  time,  a  political  conference .  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
justice  under  the  law  is  a  question  of  privilege,  or  influence, 
or  social  status,  then  for  society's  sake  we  must  take  a 
hand  with  all  democratic  forces,  that  vested  interests, 
powerful  [as  they  are,  shall  not  over-rule  the  common 
good. 

Our  methods  will  reveal  themselves  as  we  proceed 
with   our   Conference.     Our   programme,    of   necessit}',    is 


tliree-fold  in  character  ;  retrospective,  introspective,  and 
prospective.  The  past  explains  our  presence  here,  and 
gives  value  to  the  immediate  hour  and  its  duty.  In  our 
private  session  we  shall  have  things  to  say  to  ourselves — 
necessary  things,  in  order  that  we  may  play  the  game 
unitedly,  with  understanding  and  vidth  one  common  policy 
for  the  whole  movement  in  the  new  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  are  daily  unfolding.  Clearing 
the  ground  on  these  two  points,  we  shall  proceed  to  ouj 
programme  of  reconstitution — the  building  of  a''  new 
co-operative  order. 

First,  then,  what  of  the  past — the  past  that  has  brought 
us  together  ?  It  is  a  report  of  failure.  The  Swansea 
Congress  gave  emphatic  instructions  that  certain  of  our 
grievances  should  be  brought  to  the  immediate  notice  of 
the  Government — grievances  that  were  and  are  of  grave 
concern.  We  sought  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  were  turned  down.  Our  appeal  was  to  the  repre- 
sentative head  of  the  people — but  the  "first  commoner" 
is  the  last  to  consider  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
as  we  understand  it.  While  the  Cabinet  has  listened  to, 
is  consulting  with,  and  appointing  business  men  to  a  share 
in  the  Government,  and  taking  credit  for  the  making  of  a 
new  commercial  and  industrial  order,  the  greatest  "  con- 
sumers' movement  "  the  world  has  known  is  quietly 
ignored.  We  want  to  judge  generously  ;  diplomacy  may  be 
a  thing  be)  ond  analysis,  but  we  affirm  there  can  be  no 
more  fruitful  source  of  ill-v.ill  than  even  the  appearance 
of  partiality  of  rulers  to  the  governed.  Our  principles 
have  stood  every  modern  test.  No  movement  has  a  better 
record  of  real  national  services.  To  dismiss  us  without  a 
hearing  was  at  once  a  blunder  and  a  slight. 

Food  Control  Grievances. 

Second,  in  order  only,  but  not  in  degree,  is  our  grie- 
vance with  regard  to  Food  Control.  We  have  long  urged 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  dealing  with  the  control  and 
distribution  of  supplies  until  those  in  power  show,  by  act 
as  well  as  speech,  that  this  is  above  all  a  consumers'  ques- 
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tion.  The  prepondeiance  of  public  over  private  interests 
is  essential  at  all  times— especially  in  times  of  war.  A 
so-called  business  Government  has  brought  into  existence 
over  250  committees  and  commissions  to  deal  with  in- 
ternal public  "good.  Who  speaks  for  the  people  on  these 
commissions  ?  Will  you  count  their  numbers — tell  their 
names — examine  their  business  and  political  record  ? 
Weigh  the  Co-ojjerative  Movement  on  one  side,  as  an  organi- 
sation concerned  mainl}-  in  feeding  one-fourth  of  the 
British  population,  against  the  vested  interests  of  trade 
and  commerce  on  the  other.  You  ^\dll  soon  learn  where 
the  "  balance  of  power  "  lies.  For  nearly  three  years  the 
Government  played  with  food  control  The  net  result  'was 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  profits  of  a  class  which  have  been 
fleecing  the  people  from  time  immemorial.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Government  failed  through  unwillingness  or  fear  to 
take  strong  action,  and  Lord  Rhondda  will  fail  unless 
there  is  a  wider  and  larger  co-operation  with  those  who 
stand  directly  for  the  consumer — unless  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  co-operation  between  the  people  and  his  Depart- 
ment. We  are  assured  that  the  superfluous  middleman 
has  been  practically  eliminated,  but  we  are  not  convinced. 
The  brutal  fact  is  that,  though  Government  Orders  mul- 
tipty,  prices  are  higher  than  necessary.  The  Government 
may  issue  Orders  until  they  have  consumed  all  the  avail- 
able supply  of  paper,  but  they  will  continue  to  find  their 
efforts  frustrated  on  present  lines.  If  profiteering  is 
being  eliminated,  how  comes  it  that  an  expectant  Chancellor 
is  anticipating  a  £200,000,000  Budget  from  excess  profits 
alone  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Profiteering  is  an  ugly  fact — 
but  something  more  serious  is  at  hand.  There  is  not 
enough  food  to  go  round  on  the  old  lines.  We  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  rationing.  Failure  to  control  prices 
bred  unrest  ;  any  failure  to  regulate  supplies  will  provoke 
revolt.  If  food  control  is  to  succeed,  and  full  confidence 
established,  there  must  be  a  partnership  between  consumer 
and  controller.  Advisory  Committees  have  provided 
"  new  cover  "  for  the  "  old  gang  "  to  practise  old  methods. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved  from  chaos  and  famine,  full  advantage 


will  have  to  be  taken  of  disinterested  experience  and  the 
best-known  methods  of  feeding  the  people. 

The  Military  Tribunals. 

The  treatment  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  at  the  hands 
of  Military  Tribunals  has  revealed  the  ugly  fact  that  those 
in  high  authority  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  demo- 
cratic ideals  for  which  they  profess  to  be  carrying  on  the  war. 
We  are  a  people's  movement.  We  have  been  flatly  and 
openly  told  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  countr}^ 
can  be  carried  on  without  the  existence  of  co-operative 
societies ;  3,081  new  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
;r46,ooo,ooo,  have  been  allowed  to  come  into  existence 
within  a  year.  No  room  for  co-operation,  but  limited 
liabilit}^  companies  may  multiply  by  the  thousand. 

Whatever  the  motive  of  the  Excess  Profits  Act,  it  has 
proved  itself  a  fruitful  parent  of  national  ill.  It  legalised 
an  ancient  evil.  It  was  an  easy  Chancellor's  easy  method 
of  perpetuating  the  old  order  with  all  the  authorit}^  of 
new  law.  It  blessed  profiteering  ;  enshrined  it  in  the 
volume  of  the  law  as  a  national  benefactor.  It  opened  a 
new  road  to  usury  out  of  the  very  needs  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  breeder  of  our  unrest  ;  the  originator  of  the 
iniquity  of  war  bonuses.  In  the  interests  of  the  people 
it  is  a  huge  common  failure  ;  in  the  interests  of  capitalists 
a  creator  of  more  wealth. 

Co-operators   "Twice   Cursed." 

As  co-operators  we  are  twice  cursed  under  the  Act. 
As  consumers  we  are  made  victims  to  the  operations  ot 
the  Tax  ;  as  traders  we  are  unjustly  made  contributors 
to  the  ill-gotten  gains.  Had  it  been  so  designed,  there 
could  not  be  a  more  effective  tax  for  crippling  co-operators. 
W^as  the  late  Chancellor  the  originator  of  this  strange 
device,  or  was  there  patriotic  commercial  pressure  to  sweep 
us  into  the  Act  and  out  of  existence  ?  Having  scored  an 
injustice  against  us,  we  are  still  further  threatened.  We 
are  to  be  "  inquired  into  "  by  a  Commission.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  present  Chancellor  has  made  up  his  mind 
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that  co-operative  societies  must  be  prepared  to  contri- 
bute a  greater  share  of  taxation.  Whether  the  Chancellor 
has  made  up  his  mind,  or  others  are  bus}^  making  up  his 
mind  for  him,  I  do  not  know.  The  point  is  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds — (hear,  hear) — that  be  our  purpose 
as  a  movement  ever  so  helpful  in  improving  the  social 
status  of  the  neediest,  nothing  is  hallowed  or  sacred  or 
safe  to-day  but  that  which  can  prove  itself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  accusers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  grievances  are  cumulative.  But 
our  strength  is  not  in  the  greatness  of  our  wTongs,  but  in 
our  capacity  to  overcome  them.  We  need  no  further 
lessons.  We  know  now  what  is  wanted,  and  whither  we 
are  tending.  Henceforth,  and  for  the  better  expression 
of  our  co-operative  will,  we  take  our  rightful  place  in  the 
social  order.  Man  has  to  be  freed  from  the  intolerable 
imrden  of  being  a  producer  of  profits  for  others,  and  for 
this  tremendous  effort  every  democratic  force  must  march 
side  by  side  in  mutual  understanding. 

Co-operators  and  Trade  Unionists. 

Our  first  effort  is  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller  understand- 
ing with  the  trade  unionists.  With  goodwill  (and  there  is 
goodwill)  the  thorniest  of  problems  can  be  solved.  De- 
mocracy is  not  in  the  gift  of  any  party  ;  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
created.  It  will  be  revealed  ultimately  only  by  those  to 
whom  democracy  is  a  living  j)rinciple — to  those  who 
consciously  strive  to  realise  it- — who  rest  in  a  common 
faith,  work  through  common  action  to  a  common  goal. 
Trade  unionists  and  co-operators  are  each  powerful  in 
their  own  realm.  Both  movements  have  made  up  their 
mind  tliat  industry  in  all  its  forms  shall  be  for  public 
service,  and  not  for  the  grov\i;h  and  further  entrench- 
ment of  capital.  The  leaders  have  generally  understood 
each  other — that  understanding  must  work  through  to 
each  unit  of  the  rank  and  file.  Each  must  give  the  best 
in  itself  to  the  other,  and  together  we  must  forge  that  new 
i:nity  which  will  make  our  weapons  doubly  powerful  in 
economic  action.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Co-operation  as  a  Nationai  Asset. 

:^  Co-operation  is  a  theory  of  society  and,  theretore,  ^a 
legitimate  basis  for  a  political  party.  If  there  is  still  any 
3oubt  as  to  the  need  for  political  action,  this  Conference 
will  settle  that  doubt.  We  have  things  to  safeguard, 
things  to  stand  for,  things  to  achieve.  During  ihis  great 
war  every  country  in  Europe  has  used  co-operation  more 
freely,  and  valued  it  more  highly  as  a  national  asset,  than 
Great  Britain.  ("  Shame.")  In  France,  co-operation  has 
been  discovered  as  a  national  force.  Profiteering  made 
its  appearance  even  at  the  Front  in  the  distribution  of  the 
supplies  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops  b}'  private 
enterprise.  The  French  Government  promptly  checked 
it  by  subsidising  the  co-operative  movement  to  take  up 
the  work  of  supplying  necessaries  on  honest  lines.  When 
private  traders  threatened  to  defeat  the  endeavours  of 
the  French  Government  to  maintain  food  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  ci^^l  population,  as  the  butchers 
threatened  to  do  in  England,  the  Government  asked  the 
co-operators  to  do  the  work,  and  the  fullest  interests  of 
the  consumers  have  been  sectired. 

In  Switzerland,  the  co-operative  movement  has  been 
used  to  seriously  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  by 
methods  of  food  economy,  such  as  the  municipal  supply 
of  meals,  which  is  a  mere  sideshow  to  our  Ministry  of  Food. 
In  Russia,  co-operation  has  been  the  one  great  force  in 
maintaining  the  distribution  of  necessaries  and  giving 
something  like  stability  to  the  State  in  its  newest  form. 
Even  Germany  has  a  leading  co-operator  as  its  assistant 
Food  Controller.  It  is  onlj'  in  democratic,  enlightened 
Britain  that  co-operation  has  been  relegated  to  the  back 
bench.  Our  Government  Departments,  ever  tard}'  in 
co-operation  with  each  other,  have  been  united  in  their 
opposition  to  that  co-operation  which  is  purely  co-opera- 
tive and  of  the  people.  The  people's  elected  have  failed  us 
— they  have  given  over  government  to  the  self- elected. 
To-day  the  State  in  its  final  analysis  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  capital. 
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In  foreign  affairs  capital  rules.  The  beginnings  of  the 
nineteentli  century  were  marked  by  a  struggle  between 
the  Crown  and  Foreign  ]\Iinistry  for  the  control  of  foreign 
polic}^  The  Ministry  won,  and  foreign  policy  became 
prey  to  the  capitalist.  Henceforth  financial  interests 
were  the  levers  that  moved  the  world.  The  people  be- 
came the  mere  pawns  in  the  evil  game  played  on  the  chess- 
board of  Europe.  Capital's  foreign  polic}^  is  preparation 
for  war  ;  ours  must  be  the  preservation  of  peace.  Capital 
builds  on  the  philosophy  of  power  ;  we  must  build  on  the 
philosophy  of  responsibility. 

We  have  allowed  capital  to  house  us  for  rent  and  in- 
terest. The  result  is  not  only  an  evil,  but  a  crime  against 
civilisation,  a  disgrace  to  national  health  and  wealth. 
Our  housing  is  a  s\'mptom  of  an  attitude  towards  industry 
and  those  engaged  in  it,  which  is  immoral  and  inhuman. 
We  must  work  for  national  housing  because  we  want 
homes  :  homes  which  are  the  basis  alike  of  personal  hap- 
piness, civic  prosperity,  and  national  greatness.  Capital 
is  already  looking  to  new  tariffs  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
those  burdens  of  direct  taxation  that  are  bound  to  come. 
It  is  significant  that  the  Colonial  Office  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  two  Tariff  Reformers.  The  difference  between  us  and 
the  Prime  Minister  is  that  we  think  to-day  of  these  old  "  new 
Empire  "  builders  exactly  as  he  used  to  think.  The  threatened 
economic  war  after  the  war  will  not  secure  a  better  world 
for  our  children,  but  a  worse  world.  It  is  a  policy  that 
will  make  war  and  the  preparation  for  war  the  only  serious 
occupation  of  men  and  nations. 

The  Enemy  of  Education. 

Capital  has  ever  been  the  enemy  of  education,  and  we 
must  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  our  programme  as  the  prime 
essential  for  the  realisation  of  democrac}^.  We  must 
])ress  for  education  in  all  forms  and  all  spheres  of  industrial 
life,  especially  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  more  vital 
and  vigorous  organisation  in  the  minds  of  the  workers,  that 
they  may  know  not  merely  what  they  want,  but  how  to  get 
and  retain  it.     If,  recentlv,  vested  interests  have  shown 
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unwonted  zeal  for  more  intelligent  and  capable  workers, 
it  is  that  with  their  aid  they  may  start  a  new  war  of  in- 
dustr}'  and  commerce.  The  net  result  for  the  workers 
will  be  that  they  will  learn  to  injure  each  other  more  scien- 
tifically and  efficiently.  But  we  demand  an  educational 
programme  free  from  all  taint  of  commercialism — a  pro- 
gramme in  which  the  health  and  well-being — physical, 
moral,  mental — of  each  unit  of  the  State  shall  be  the 
one  goal  that  matters. 

The  Representation  of  the  People's  Bill  is  the  most 
democratic  leap  this  country  has  been  asked  to  take  by 
am^  British  Government.  We  must  press  for  its  full 
realisation.  Once  realised  it  Vkill  mean  that  every  arena  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  laws,  medicine,  local,  municipal,  and 
national  Government  will  be  open — and  rightfully  open — 
to  women  equally  with  men.  And  it  is  especially'  to  the 
women  of  the  co-operative  movement,  \^ith  their  on-coming 
power,  that  we  look  to  send  the  ball  we  have  started  rolling 
to  its  political  goal. 

We  say,  "  God  bless  our  native  land,"  but  we  curse  our 
land  S5'stem.  While  the  nation  remains  an  abstraction, 
and  the  consumer  an  isolated  individual,  the  landed  in- 
terest abides  a  sohd  well-organised  realit}-.  It  is  the  one 
interest  that  has  completely  triumphed  over  Govern- 
ments during  the  war.  Of  all  the  obstacles  to  that  com- 
plete democracy  of  which  we  dream,  there  is  no  greater 
than  property,  especially  landed  property.  Ownership,  that 
all-devouring  appetite,  is  the  great  separator.  All  our  social 
remedies  are  but  palliatives  until  the  State  is  owner  of 
the  soil  and  receiver  of  ail  its  revenue. 

"  Our  Greatest  Enemy." 

But  it  is  capital  as  profiteer  that  has  been  proved  our 
greatest  enemy.  The  evil  is  known.  One  form  or  another 
of  collective  control  is  now  inevitable.  So  far  the  Govern- 
ment's only  answer  is  the  setting  up  of  a  commercial  civil 
service,  the  establishment  of  a  new  commercial  caste 
system  of  administrative  control  over  factory  and  work- 
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shop.  It  will  not  suffice.  Nationalised  production  must 
be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  \'oluntary  co-operation  in 
distribution  must  be  supplemented  by  State  co-operation 
in  industry.  Let  us  away  \\dth  that  nest  of  parasites  who 
intrude  themselves  into  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution.  It  is  the  profiteer  that  has  made  every  ad- 
vance in  wage  valueless,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  as  long 
as  the  Government's  only  palliative  to  his  methods  is  an 
inflation  of  the  currency.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  the  name  of  the  Co-operative  Union  I  welcome  you 
to  tlais  Conference.  We  said  at  the  beginning  we  were 
here  in  the  interests  of  clean  government — for  the  full 
recognition  of  our  rights  vvdthin  the  State.  All  institu- 
tions are  man  made  ;  all  law  is  alterable ;  all  rule  can  be 
over-ruled.  What  is  bad  in  the  State  must  be  resisted 
until  destroj-ed.  Even  the  good  must  give  place  to  the 
better.  Co-operation  and  democracy  have  yet  to  come 
into  their  own.  The  rule  of  "  profit  maker  "  must  give 
place  to  the  rule  of  "  profit  bringer."  The  new  breath 
is  upon  us.  There  is  no  more  peace  for  us  until  we  have 
achieved  the  definite  triumph  of  oiu:  principles.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  we  are  weighed  by  the  responsibility  and 
obligations  of  our  ideals — ideals  that,  if  we  will,  shall 
shatter  the  traditions,  smash  the  conventions,  and  carr\ 
us  to  new,  if  perilous,  enterprise  for  countr}-  and  humanity. 
(Loud  applause.) 


The  Chairman :  We  will  now  have  a  statement  from  our 
General  Secretary  with  regard  to  amendments. 

The  General  Secretary:  We  propotie  to  work  on  the  same  basis 
as  Congress;  therefore,  any  fmther  amendments  must  be  sent  in 
before  twelve  ©"clock  to-day,  signed  by  fi^■e  delegates  represeming 
five  societies. 

The  Chairma^n:  I  will  now  caU  upon  Ivlr.  Allan  (director  of  the 
Sco-vish  Wholesale  Society)  to  move  a  resolution. 
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THE    ATTITUDE    OF   THE    PRIME    MINISTER 

TOWARDS    THE   CO-OPERATIVE 

MOVEMbNT. 

Mr.  Allan:    The  resolution  I  have  to  propose  is  as  follows: — 

That  this  conference  desires  to  place  on  record  its  indig- 
nation at  the  contempt  with  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  has  treated  British  co-operators,  not  only  in 
refusing  to  receive  the  deputation  appointed  to  place 
the  grievances  of  the  movement  before  him,  but  also 
at  his  failure  to  take  any  steps,  after  repeated  ap- 
peals, to  recognise  the  existence  or  usefulness  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in  the  present  national  crisis. 
The  conference  further  pledges  itself  to  organise  to 
the  fullest  extent  its  political  power,  in  order  that  co- 
operatoiis  may  compel  from  this  and  other  Govern- 
ments that  measure  of  common  justice  and  recogni- 
tion of  their  special  economic  position  which  the  ordi- 
nary claims  of  loyal  citizenship  have  so  far  failed  to 
secure. 

If  there  is  one  featme  mo:e  than  another  (said  Mi\  Allan) 
which  the  war  has  demonstrated  more  clearly  than  anything 
else.,  the  one  predominant  amidst  many  others,  it  is  the 
complete  inefficiency  of  om-  party  system  of  government  ;  while 
combined  with  this,  the  manner  and  conduct  of  some  of  our 
Heaven-sent  Cabinet  Minisieis,  diuing  the  thiee  yeais  of  storm 
and  stress  this  country  has  been  called  upon  to  go  through, 
is  neither  understandable  nor  appreciable.  The  co- operative 
movement,  as  a  great  jiart  of  the  democracy  in  this  country, 
has  had  revealed  to  it  in  no  uncertain  way  who  are  its  friends, 
and  who  its  foes,  in  seeking  to  obtain  the  emancipation  of  the 
masses  from  the  thi'aldom  of  poverty,  and  in  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  toiling  masses  to  secure  a  larger  measure  of  the  fidler  life. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  now  know  what  evils  have  been  inflicted  upon 
us,  and  such  knowledge  can  no  longer  deceive  even  the  most 
unwary  voter.  .What  has  happened  during  these  thiee  weary 
years  must  always  happen  when  incapacity  seizes  the  reins  of 
government.  "  The  Minister,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Bolingbioke, 
'■  who  grows  less  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a 
mighty  pedestal,  will  always  have  a  jealousy  of  power  strong  about 
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him.  He  must,  of  couise,  alwaj'a  select  a  faction  so  composed  to 
answer  his  purposes,  of  men  servilely  obsequious,  or  extremely 
inferior  to  himself  in  talent.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  sign 
of  venality,  of  prostitution,  of  ignorance,  of  futility,  of  dulness, 
commences." 

What  position  did  our  movement  take  up  at  the  outbreak  of 
this  present  war  ? 

When  war  was  declared  against  Germany,  and  the  nation  M-as 
called  to  arms  in  the  name  of  liberty,  co-operation  in  every  phase 
and  form,  in  defence  of  the  Motherland,  with  all  her  interests, 
gave  a  decided  lead  throughout  the  country  by  offering  the  Govern- 
ment every  available  man  they  could  give,  and  with  the  men, 
they  gave  the  assm'ance  that  those  men  going  in  their  countr^'^'s 
service  would  have  their  situations  seemed  to  them  if  spared  to 
retm-n,  with  liberal  tinancial  allowances  fixed  upon  theu'  depen- 
dents.    (Hear,  hear.) 

We  have  formed  funds  in  relief  of  distress  caused  by  the  war — 
funds  for  both  branches  of  the  service — soldiers  and  sailors  ;  funds 
for  Belgian  refugees,  Poles,  and  Serbians ;  funds  for  every  phase 
of  Red  Cross  work ;  funds  in  relief  of  our  brave  sons  wounded  and 
convalescent.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  flour  mills  and  woollen  mil's ;    all  om"  food  producing  fac- 
to-ies ;     our  soap  works'   products  for   munition  pm'poses ;     our 
boot  and  clothing  factories  gave  almost  their  emiie  production,- 
placing  these  at  the  service  of  the  Government  in  the  most  cheerful 
and  public-spirited  manner.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Unlike  the  Government,  who  decried  pro'fiteering  while  it 
encouraged  the  profiteer,  the  co-operative  movement,  both 
productive  and  diatribui ive,  from  the  opening  of  hostiliiies 
until  now,  have  in  all  their  various  depai'tments  banned 
proliteering  in  every  shape  and  form.  We  have  steadily- 
kept  down  prices  so  that  the  consumer  and  the  Government 
might  have  the  fullest  advantages  arising  therefrom.  Those 
methods  of  business  we  have  pmsued  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  those  in  high  authority,  both  inside  and  outside  Pailiameut. 
did  not  possess  clean  hands  so  far  as  profiteering  is  concerned, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  protecting  and  saving  the  people 
from  relentless  foes  at  home.  This  work  we  have  cheerfully  under- 
taken because  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other  force  in  readiness, 
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or  better  equipped  to  do  so.     How  was  this  movement  rewarded 
for  the  work  so  undertaken  ? 

We  have  been  taxed  on  what  the  Government  called  "  Excess  I 
Profits,"  as  if  our  dividends  or  savings  were  on  a  level  with  profits  I 
from  shipping,  coal,  railways,   &c.     We  have  heard  of  the  pro-  I 
verbial  "hen  roosf ;  was  there  ever  a  "hen  roost  "  so  complacently  I 
robbed  of    its  golden  treasure    than  by  such    methods  of    taxing/ 
as    the   "Excess    Profits    Duty"'  ?    a    burden  wrongfully  placed 
by  the  Government  upon  our  societies  with  the  result  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousandd  of  pounds  were  drawn  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer,   practically  diaincd  from  the   very 
poorest  people  in  the  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Further,  have  not  our  Food  Control  Committees  thi'oughout  the 
country  been  seized  and  converted  by  private  traders  into  points  of 
vantage  to  further  their  own  ends  and  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
co-operative  movement  ?  If  Lord  Rhonddas  instructions  for  the 
appointment  of  Food  Control  Committees  had  been  imperative 
instead  of  permissive,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  of  "fair 
play"  in  fixing  up  this  machinery.  No  one  can  deny  the  spuit 
of  preferential  treatment  in  favour  of  private  traders  as  against  . 
co-operators.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  of  the  Wheat  Commission,  * 
and  the  Sugar  Commission,  the  Milk,  and  Coal,  and  Butcher's  Meat 
Control,  on  none  of  which  have  the  co-operators  obtained  any 
representation  whatever,  or  who  wall  deny  the  right  of  so  large  a 
body  as  ours — representing  fifteen  million  consumers,  and  doing 
a  trade  of  165  million  pounds  every  vear — to  reasonable  advisory 
representation  according  to  the  magnitude  of  our  trade,  coupled 
with  the  necessary  machinery  emploj-ed,  and  the  large  business 
relations  entailed  ?  Then  consider  how  t  he  movement  has  been 
treated  at  the  Military  Tiibunals  throughout  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  prerogative  of  presiding  piivate  traders  in  dealing 
with  co-operative  emplo3'ees  in  their  appeals  to  discuss  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  co-operation.  They  have  had  to  stand  the  snubs, 
gibes  and  taunts,,  and  insolent  diatribes  from  those  biased  adminis- 
trators, and  we  are  not  ignorant  of  cases  where  action  has  been 
taken  to  close  some  of  our  stores  by  the  removal  of  salesmen  from 
our  shops. 

Grievances  such  as  these  compelled  us  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Prime  Minister.     This  we  were  denied,  and  he  distinctly  re- 
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fused  to  see  us,  although  he  was  gi-aciously  pleased  to  receive  de- 
putations from  the  farmers,  the  bankers,  and  the  Jockey  Oub. 
These  bodies  Lloyd  George  considered  of  much  greater  importance  i 
than  the  interests  of  the  masses  represented  by  co-operation.     What  1 
a  change  has  come  over  the  Premier  and  the  Lloyd  George,  who  once  : 
;  confessed  that  as  he  grew  older  and  mingled  with  the  world,  he 
4 saw  how  oppression,  active  and  passive,  often  goes  with  wealth 
I; and  power,  and    that  not  only  material  sustenance  but  education 
land  the  right  to  think  were  denied  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
•population  by  those  who,  through  inheritance,  accident,  or  haidi- 
rhood,    had   secured   the   good   things    of   the   earth.     (Applause.) 
Then,  we  are  told  by  his  historian,  every  nerve  within  him  quivered 
in  revolt,  and  his  ardent  spirit  was  leaping  forward  to  fight  what 
ho  then  regarded  as  giants  of  evil — the  systems  and  the  customs 
which  gave  individuals  the  power  to  hold  down  those  who  could 
not  help  themselves.     Such  were  the  opinions  held  by  Llojd  George 
at  one  period  of  his  career  ;  but  since  then  the  author  of  the  Lime- 
house  speech  has  attained  the  purple  of  the  Premiership,  and  h?.s 
gone  back  on  many  of  the  opinions  he  formerly  held.     His  exhila- 
rating references  to  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  re- 
placed by  invitations  to  some  of  them  to  join  him  as  Ministers  in 
tli8  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  head.     His  mobile  mind  is  ever  adapting 
itself  to  what  he  considers  the  exigencies  of  the  times.     Ko  doubt 
he  would  give  good  reasons  for  the  change  ;    nevertheless  the  fact 
remains,  and  this  in  itself  somewhat  explains  his  attitude  towards 
the  co-operative  movement  now. 

Let  this  Conference  assembled,  therefore,  not  only  condemn 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Government, 
but  let  us  organise  our  political  power  and  compel  this  and  other 
Governments  to  give  to  us  that  full  measure  of  common  justice 
and  recognition  our  special  economic  position  commands.  We 
demand  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  are  at  war  with  the  profiteer  and  all  those  capitalistic  forces 
which  batten  and  fatten  on  the  consumer,  and  which  in  any  way 
bar  oiu  progress  or  thi eaten  om-  liberty.  We  seek  the  alliance  of 
the  Government,  and  if  this  is  refused,  then  let  us  prepare  ourselves 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  Government. 

I  move  this  resolution,  and  trust  it  shall  not  only  find  acceptance 
but  that  it  be  adopted  imanimously. 
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]\Ir.  W.  Gallacher  (S.C.W.S.  director) :    I  rise  to  second  tliis  re- 
solution.    The  crux  of  this  question  is  the  insult  offered  to  your 
people  and  your  movement  by  Mr.  Lloj^d  George.     Keep  thp-t  in 
mind,  for,  at  the  moment,  nothing  else  matters.     (Hear,   hear.) 
At  the  Swansea  Congress  it  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that 
v,-e   should   adopt   the   principle   of  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  committee  were  instructed  to  interview  the  Prime  Minister 
with  regard  to  certain  matters.     Com-tesy  should  have  dictated  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  when  a  movement  such  as  ours  asked  an 
interview — no  matter  what  was  its  object — he  should  hear  what 
we  had  to  say.     It  might  perhaps  be  unpleasant  and  mig.ht  not 
suit  him  ;   but  as  the  Isead  of  the  democracy — and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  the  apostle  of  democracy.     (Laughter,  and  a  voice:    "  Once  !  ") 
Well,  he  is  still  holding  on  to  the  mantle — (laughter) ;    and  it  is 
not  upon  Lord  Curzon  or  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  it  is  going  to 
descend.     (Laughter,   and    "  Hear,    hear.")     A    movement    which 
embraces  a  third  of  the  people  of  this  land ;    and  a  movement 
that  has  done  so  much  good,  and  is  doing  so  much  to  revise  the 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  should  not  be  in  the  position 
of  having  to  beg  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  from  anyone  else  for  an 
interview — (loud  applause) — in  order  to  put  its  case  and  ha\'e  its 
grievances     recognised.     (Renewed     applause.)     Of     course,     you 
only  got  what  you  deserved  in  a  way — (hear,  hear) — but  that  does 
not  excuse  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who,  as  the  head  of  the  dem.ocracv, 
and  as  Prime  Minister  and  first  commoner,  ought  to  have  heard  us. 
(Applause.)     But,  he  played  a  flier  game  ;    and  if  he  has  one  attri- 
bute in  his  character  it  is  his  shrewdness.     Would  he  have  done 
with  the  trade  union  movement  what  he  has  done  with  the  co- 
operative movement?     (Voices:    "  No!  ")     Has  he  been  doing  it 
with  the  trade  union  movement?     (Voices:     "No!")     Are  we 
of  less  importance  to  the  constituency  we  represent  ?     ("  No  !  ") 
Is  our  place  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  trade  imioiis  that 
we  should  be  slyly  laid  aside  because  we  happen  to  be  co-operators  ? 
Is  there  any  more  virtue  in  trade  unionism  than  there  is  in  co- 
operation ?     Yet  there  happens  to  be   one  trade  vmion    header— 
Robert  Smillie  (applause) — at  the  lifting  of  whose  little  finger  Mr. 
Lloyd   George   trembles  in   his   shoes.     (Laughter   and   applause.) 
Why  is  that  ?     Mr.  Smillie  is  a  very  mild  and  genial  gentlemen — 
(laughter) ;    he  is,  by  no  means,  a  pugilist.     (Renewed  laughter.) 
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But  Mr.  Smillie  has  behind  him  the  strongest  organisation  and  the 
most  determined  trade  imion  that  this  countrj-  kncws.  ("Hear, 
hear,'"  and  loud  applause.)  Let  us  take  the  lesson.  We  have  to  be 
organised,  and  be  able  to  enforce  our  demands,  and  not  have  to  go 
cap  in  hand  pleading  to  "Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  anyone  else  for  our 
rights.  (Renewed  applause.)  Behind  our  cause  there  must  be 
some  driving  power.  We  must  have  power  and  force  behind  our 
.^ause,  or  ilr.  Lloyd  George — even  Parliament  itself — will  not  listen 
to  us.  We  have  had  injustices  innumerable  enforced  upon  us, 
and  we  must  have  power  to  enforce  our  demand  for  the  removal 
of  these.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Since  the  programme  of  our  proceedings  was 
made  public,  there  have  been  developments  in  certain  quarters, 
.ind  I  think  it  is  quite  fitting  and  proper  that  you  should  know 
exactly  what  has  happened  since  the  agenda  for  this  conference 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  societies.  For  this  pmpose  I  am  going 
to  ask  ill".  May  (secreta^ry  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee) 
to  caiTy  the  matter  to  the  stage  at  which  we  have  now  aiTived. 
(Applause.) 

Several  delegates  rising  at  once :  We  cannot  hear  what  is  being 
said. 

The  Chairman :  I  xmderstand  that  if  the  delegates  who  want  to 
speak  will  come  on  to  the  platform  and  face  the  gallery  they  will 
be  heard  quite  distinctly. 

Mr.  May :  I  don't  like  the  exhortation  of  the  chairman  that  we 
should  speak  to  the  gallery-.  I  think  when  you  have  heard  the  few 
remarks  I  haxe  to  make  and  listened  to  one  or  two  letters  I  have 
to  read,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  speaking  to  the  gallerj'  is  the 
jirerogative  of  Downing- street.  (Laughter.)  May  I,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, briefl 3' summarise  the  position  before  I  read  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
latest  co-operative  effusion  'Mr.  Allen  (the  chairman)  and  Mr. 
Allan  (mover  of  the  resolution)  have  both  given  you  a  fair  idea  of 
^^'hat  we  have  gone  through  in  the  way  of  correspondence  and 
'■  turnings  down  "  during  a  period  which  extends  over  nearly  five 
months,  and  in  estimating  the  letters  I  am  going  to  read,  will  you 
])lease  remember  the  correspondence  began  in  May.  So  that,  as  I  say, 
th.e  correspondence  has  been  going  on  for  five  months.  We  have  had 
several  communications  franked  by  the  Prime  Minister.  They 
liave  not  been  signed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  but  that  is  not  cus- 
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tomaiy.  Other  people  have  replied  saying  that  the  matters  have 
had  his  consideration  and  so  on.  Without  giving  you  the  whole 
of  the  details  of  the  correspondence,  let  me  say  that  I  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  May  conveying  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee's  considered  resolutions  on  (a)  food  control,  (b), 
sugar  distribution,  and  (c)  the  use  of  co-operative  organisations 
by  the  State  ;  but  received  no  reply.  I  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister 
again  on  Jmie  6th,  enclosing  copies  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Swansea 
Congress,  asking  him  to  receive  a  deputation,  and  pointing  out  that 
no  reply  had  been  receiA^ed  to  the  letter  sent  him  on  May  2nd. 
The  day  following,  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  M.P.  (one  of  the  special 
secretaries  whose  business  it  is  to  place  information  on  important 
matters  before  the  Prime  Minister),  wrote  me  saying  that  the  Prime 
Minister  regretted  that  my  letter  dated  May  2nd  had  not  been  re- 
plied to,  and  asking  me  to  call  at  Downing-street  to  discuss  with 
him  (Mr.  Harmsworth)  both  letters.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  but  when 
I  waited  upon  Mr.  Harmsworth,  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  inter- 
view was  simply  for  the  pm-pose  of  explaining  our  position,  and 
was  not  to  take  the  place  of  a  deputation  or  of  a  reply  to  the  letters 
sent  to  the  Prime  Minister.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  Mr. 
Harmsworth  promised  to  lay  the  matter  fully  before  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  to  recommend  him  to  receive  our  deputation.  About 
this  time  the  Government  were  in  search  of  a  new  Food  Controller, 
and  the  question  of  a  co-operative  Food  Controller  was  considered, 
as  was  also  the  proposal  of  a  Board  of  Control,  but  both  were  even- 
tually turned  do-wTi.  The  heat  generated  by  the  Swansea  Congress 
led  the  Government  to  make  private  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
co-operators  meant  business.  Evidently  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  did  not ;  at  any  rate,  on  June  19th,  the  Prime 
Minister  suggested  that  we  should  see  Lord  Rhondda,  who  had  been 
belatedly  persuaded  to  take  the  position  of  Food  Controller,  and 
that  if  we  still  wished  to  see  him  he  would  make  arrangements 
accordingly.  I  saw  Lord  Rhondda  personally,  and  later  our  de- 
putation also  waited  on  him.  But  that  did  not  do  away  with  our 
desire  to  see  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  wrote  him  to  that  effect  on 
June  27th,  but  did  not  get  any  reply. 

Subsequently  the  military  position  becoming  very  acute  for 
many  of  our  societies,  we  wrote  direct  to  the  War  Office,  and  asked 
for  the  immediate  redress  of  specific  cases.     We  got  no  reply  for 
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some  time,  and  when  we  did,  it  was  not  from  Lord  Derby 
but  from  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Director  of  Recruiting 
giving  the  stereotyped  reply  that  the  matter  was  in  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunals,  and  adding  that  they  could  not  give  "  exceptional 
treatment"  to  co-operative  societies.  "Exceptional  treatment" 
is  what  we  have  been  having,  and  that  is  what  we  are  complaining 
about.  (Hear,  hear.)  However,  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory 
reply,  I  wired,  on  July  7th,  to  the  Prime  Minister  as  follows : — 
"  No  reply  yet  received  re  deputation  as  per  my  letters  6th  and 
27th  of  Jime.  Matter  is  urgent."  The  wire  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Prime  Minister's  private  secretarv%  who  described 
ray  wire  as  "  of  the  10th  July."  I  ■RTote  on  July  14th  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  private  secretary  asking  for  an  explanation  of  discrepancy 
in  dates,  as  I  had  to  report  to  my  committee,  who  were  indignant 
at  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
On  July  18th,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Prime  Ministers  secretary', 
saying  my  wire  of  July  7th  was  onlj^  received  on  July  10th,  having 
been  delayed  through  the  air  raid.  Now  if  it  takes  three  days  for 
a  telegram  to  reach  the  Prime  Minister  when  the  Government  have 
control  of  all  the  wires,  you  can  calculate  for  yourselves  how  long 
it  will  take  you  to  wire  that  you  won't  be  home  to-night.  (Laughter.) 
The  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister's  secretary  continued  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  asked  me  to  express  his  regret  that,  owing  to 
his  many  and  pressing  engagements,  he  is  quite  unable  at  the  pre- 
sent time  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Co-operative  Congress.  1  understand,  however,  that  some 
of  the  points  you  mentioned  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Food  Controller."  I  can  only  repeat  what  ]\Ir.  Allan  has  said, — 
that  after  several  communications  to  the  Prime  Minister,  replied 
to  on  his  behalf,  after  an  interview  of  an- hom*- and- a- half  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Harmsworth,  another  interview  with  Sir  David  Shackleton 
(Ministry  of  Labour)  after  representations  to  Lord  Rhondda, 
to  mention  only  the  chief  points  in  six  weeks'  communications, 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  send  us  a  message  that  "he  is  quite  unable 
at  the  present  time  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Congress,"  is  an  absolute  and 
definite  "turn  down"  of  our  request.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  having 
read  the  letter,  I  will  leave  the  matter.  No  further  communication 
passed  until  October  4th,  when,  no  doubt  spurred  by  the  publicity 
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which  has  been  given  to  the  programme  for  our  National  Con- 
ference, the  Prime  Minister's  secretary  spoke  to  me  on  the  tele 
phone  and  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  now  prepared  to  re 
ceive  our  deputation,  and  suggested  Monday,  October  8th,  for  the 
interview.  I  replied  that  I  was  afraid  it  was  too  late  for  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion,  as  our  Special 
Emergency  Conference  had  already  been  arranged — (hear,  hear) — ■ 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  date  mentioned  was  impossible  for  them. 
The  Prime  Minister's  secretary  then  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
could  proba,bly  arrange  to  see  the  deputation  on  any  day  the  fol- 
lowing week  except  Friday.  (Laughter.)  I  asked  that  the  mes- 
sage should  be  put  in  writing,  which  was  done  in  a  letter  received 
October  5th.  I  replied  to  the  following  effect  on  October  6th : 
In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  October  4th,  saying  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  willing  to  receive  our  deputation  on  any  day  next 
week,  but  for  preference  Monday,  I  am  requested  by  my  committee 
to  say  that  it  is  now  four  months  since  we  asked  for  our  deputation 
to  be  received  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  on  three  occasions 
he  has  put  us  off.  I  also  stated  that  the  position  we  wanted  to 
place  before  the  Prime  Minister  had  become  so  acute  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  had  decided  to  organise  a  National 
Conference  in  order  to  express  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  treat- 
ment which  the  co-operative  movement  had  received.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  regretted  they  could 
not  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  conference,  and  were  under  the 
necessity  of  asking  the  Prime  Minister  to  postpone  the  deputation 
until  after  the  18th  inst.  (the  date  of  the  conference).  On  Monday 
last,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister,  sent 
by  hand  from  Downing- street : 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  October, 
your  statement  that  I  definitely  declined  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  is 
inaccurate.  I  have  referred  to  the  communicatiojis  made  to  you 
on  that  date,  and  I  find  that  my  private  secretary  simply  stated 
that  I  expressed  regret  that  '  owing  to  my  many  and  pressing  en- 
gagements that  I  was  quite  unable  at  the  present  time  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative 
Congress.  I  understand,  however,  that  some  of  the  points  have 
already  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Food  Controller.' 
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"  At  the  time  I  was  ver\'  hard  pressed  indeed,  and  was  unable 
to  find  time  to  deal  with  the  deputations,  yours  being  one  of  several 
requests  from  important  bodies.  I  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
Food  Controller  to  the  points  you  referred  to,  and  these  points 
were  gone  into  very  thoroughly.  I  heard  nothing  from  you  directly 
since  that  date.  When  after  that  letter  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Barnes  that  I  should  arrange  to  receive  a  deputation  I  instantly 
assented,  and  suggested  a  date.  This  time  you  elected  to  defer  the 
date  of  your  deputation.  The  responsibility  for  the  postponement 
therefore  rests  with  you. — Yours  faithfully, 

"(Signed)  D.  Lloyd  George." 

An  amendment  to  the  resolution  was  submitted  by  Liverpool 
Society  to  delete  the  first  paragraph  and  add  the  words  "  Co- 
operative representation  on  Government  committees"  to  the 
second  paragraph. 

The  Chairman :  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  amendment 
in  the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is 
the  will  of  this  conference,  in  view  of  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  May,  that  the  resolution  should  be 
withdrawn.  ("No!  No!")  Well,  we  will  proceed  right  away 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Edwards  (Liverpool) :  I  would  like  to  saj^  at  the  begirming, 
so  that  you  will  understand  the  position  in  which  my  society  finds 
itself,  that  had  we  had  the  statement  before  us,  which  we  have 
listened  to  from  Mr.  May,  we  would  not  have  sent  an  amendment. 
If  the  conference  is  willing,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  withdraw  and 
give  the  reasons  for  sending  it  forward.  ("  No !  No !  ")  I 
think  we  are  all  imanimous,  and,  in  the  name  of  Liverpool  Society, 
I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without  dissent. 

THE   GOVERNMENT'S   NEGLECT   OF 
CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  next  resolution 
on  the  agenda,  which  was  as  follows : — 

That  this  conference  emphatically  protests  against  the 
persistent  neglect  of  the  Government  to  use  the  ex- 
perience  and    resources   of   the   co-operative    organisa- 
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tions  of  this  couatry  for  natiooaal  purposes  during  tile 
pree^nt  crisis,  and  its  failure  to  gire  any  adequate 
representation  to  the  movement  on  the  many  adminis- 
trative and  advisory  authorities  which  have  been  set 
up  to  deal  witih  vital  problems  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  co-operative  movement  is  pre-eminentJy  fitted  to 
take  part. 

Mr.  T.  Killon  (C.W.S.),  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  said:  The 
reason  \rhy  the  Government  has  decided  not  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tire  moTcment  at  its  disposal  is  because  the  Gorernment  has  no 
power.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Gorernment  of  this  country — the  tru« 
Gorernment — is  invisible;  the  true  Government  rests  with  the  rested 
interests,  and  it  would  not  be  to  their  advantage  that  the  eo-operatir* 
movement  should  be  called  in  to  deal  with  matter*  rital  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  This  is  a  consequence  we  hare  now  to  re- 
cognise. It  will  not  be  mitil  the  co-operators,  and  workers  generally, 
intelligently  combine  that  they  will  be  listened  to.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  movement  from  a  national  point  of  view  is  a  public 
disgrace,  and  this  first  started  with  the  tea  business.  The  press 
were  worked  up  and  statements  were  issued  that  were  untrue  ; 
and  what  position  are  we  in  to-day  in  regard  to  that  particular 
article  ?  On  the  25th  of  June  we  submitted  to  Lord  Rhondda  a 
scheme — and  so  far  as  I  know  Lord  Rhondda  is  endeavoiu-ing  to 
do  what  he  believes  to  be  right  for  the  consumer — (hear,  hear) — 
but  he  will  fail  because  the  elements  are  too  strong  against  him  if 
the  vested  interests  are  not  defeated.  The  difficulty  in  producing 
a  scheme  was  these  same  interests,  which  are  patriotic  in  every- 
body's business  except  their  own.  It  was  most  unfortunate  that 
in  this  crisis  men  should  profess  to  hare  their  coimtry's  interest 
at  heart  and  play  the  part  they  are  playing.  Democracy  is  on  its 
trial.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  if  it  has  before  it  a  clear  vision  and  is 
wisely  led,  no  power  and  no  difficulty  will  prevent  its  final  triumph. 
(Applause.)  We  want  the  workers  to  think  more  deeply  and  reason 
out  more  closely,  and  having  their  policy  clearly  defined,  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  before  appointment,  have  been  tried 
and  able  to  be  trusted — (hear,  hear) — -and  there  is  no  fear  for  the 
result.  With  regard  to  the  position  we  occupy  at  present,  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  I  am  no  statistician,  but  in  my  moments  of 
leisure,  I  sometimes  look  round  and  study  a  few  figures  ;   and  when 
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the  results,  so  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  are  the  same. 
America  has  a  population  of  roughly  100  millions.  The  capital 
wealth  of  America  may  be  stated  at  38,000  millions.  Xot  one- 
tenth  of  that  belongs  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  population,  so  that  10 
per  cent,  of  the  population  controls  the  remaining  portion.  The 
interests^of  these  people  are  one ;  and  we  want  our  interests  to 
be  one.  The  wealth  of  America  works  out  at  an  average  of  £380 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  roughly  about  forty-five  millions.  The  capital  wealth  is 
reckoned  at  17.000  millions,  which  gives  an  average  of  £377  per 
head.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  there  is  only  £3  per  head  of  a 
difference  between  the  wealth  of  an  old  coimtry  like  ouis  and  a 
comparatively  new  country  like  America.  We  don't  study  financial 
problems  sufficiently.  Imperial  finance  controls  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire ;  but  we  don't  inquire  how — (hear,  hear) — until  we 
get  before  us  some  formula  by  which  the  grower,  the  manufacturer, 
the  distributor,  and  the  consumer  would  be  made  to  ha-^e  one  com- 
mon interest  we  shall  not  have  that  uniform  policy  which  is  essential 
for  our  protection.  (Loud  api^lause.)  Our  movement  has  in  it 
the'^eraents  that  will  get  that  common  interest  established  if  we 
work  together — (loud  applause) — and  I  can  see  for  the  democracy 
a  brighter  and  better  future  if  we  do  work  together.  (Renewed 
applause.)  I  can  see  vested  interests  uprooted  and  the  homes  of 
the  people  made  better  and  happier  if  we  work  together.  (Renewed 
applause.)  The  curse  to-day  in  every  civilised  country  is  that 
there  are  large  accumulations  of  wealth  in  few  hands — (cheers) — 
and  until  we  distribute  that,  and  until  the  worker  shall  have  his 
rights  recognised,  we  shall  not  reach  a  goal  to  be  proud  of.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  agree  with  every  system  of  education  and  every  method 
that  can  be  followed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  worker — 
whether  through  trade  union  organisation  or  co-operative  organisa- 
tion, or  through  any  kindred  organisation — so  long  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people;  but  I  have 
always  contended  that  om-  system  of  education  is  radically  wi'ong 
from  top  to  bottom — (applause) — and  that  it  is  creating  caste  as 
clearly  defined  as  any  that  manifests  iifcelf  in  India ;  and  v.ill  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  v."e  compel  the  prince  and  the  peasant  to  send 
their  children  to  the  same  elementary  school.     (Loud  applause.) 
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Why  ahould  I  be  compelled  to  follow  a  certain  class  of  work  because 
my  parents  have  had  to  do  it  ?  If  labour  haa  to  be  handled  and 
work  haa  to  be  done,  the  prince  and  the  peasant  should  have  their 
childi-en  drawn  into  it  alike — boy  for  boy,  and  girl  for  girl — as 
labour  is  necessary.  (Applause.)  We  have  been  treated  most 
unfairly  by  the  Government.  (Applause.)  We  have  no  reason 
to  hope  for  better  treatment  till  we  convince  the  Government 
that  our  minds  are  made  up  to  make  owe  power  and  our  influence 
felt  in  proportion  to  our  membership.     (Loud  applause.) 

JVIr.  Jennings  (Pendleton)  seconded  the  resolution.  In  doing 
so, he  said  :  I  want  to  enter  my  emphatic  protest  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  co-operative  committee  men  throughout  the  land,  on 
account  of  the  Government's  implication  that  we  have  not  the 
ability  to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  the  hour  of  national  need. 
If  we  have  the  ability,  why  have  they  not  used  it  ?  If  they  have 
not  used  it,  we  have  the  right  to  assume  that  they  think  we  have 
not  got  the  ability.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  want  to  repudiate  the  idea 
that  we  have  not  got  that  ability.  (Applause.)  I  could  give  en 
example  from  oiu*  own  Town  Council,  which  went  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude a  member  of  our  society  from  being  elected  to  the  local  Food 
Control  Committee.  They  tried  hard  to  find  a  Labovu"  man  or  a 
trade  unionist  who  was  not  a  co-operator  ;  but  I  am  thankful  to 
say  they  failed.  (Loud  applause.)  They  had  to  swa.Ilow  their 
own  words,  and  had  to  elect  a  co-operator  because  they  could 
not  find  a  trade  unionist  who  was  not  a  co-operator.  (Renewed 
applause.)  I  second  this  resolution  with  all  the  greater  plcasuie 
because  of  what  has  gone  before  this  morning.  I  had  very 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  IVIr.  May  'read  a  letter — (laughter 
and  applause) — from  the  oligarchical  Prime  Minister  which 
meant  that  the  very  threat  to  organise  had  made  him  tremble 
in  his  shoes.  (Loud  applause.)  I  would  like  to  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  him  and  his  successors  when  Re  take  our 
places  alongside  other  working-class  organisations.  (Hear,  hear.) 
While  entering  my  emphatic  protest,  I  have  to  admit  that  we  are 
responsible  for  the  position  that  has  aiisen.  Who  would  think  of 
electing  a  private  trader  to  be  a  director  of  a  local  co- operative 
society  ?  If  we  would  not  think  of  pjutting  a  private  trader  there, 
how  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  assenting  to  their  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  laws  to  govern  the  co-operative  societies  ? 
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(Loud  applause.)  I  support  the  resolution  with  a  broader  view 
than  that,  we  hart  been  slighted  as  servants  of  th«  co-operaliva 
raovement ;  I  support  it  becaua*  th«  Government's  failure  lo  take 
advantage  of  our  eiperienc*  is  an  injustice  to  thousands  of  the 
poor,  even  those  who  ar«  not  associated  with  our  movement. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Waring  (St.  Helens) :  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution,  and  I 
don't  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker  when  he  said  the  reason 
why  the  Government  didn't  recognise  the  co-operative  movement 
was  because  they  did  not  think  the  movement  had  the  ability  to 
help  the  Government.  It  was  more  an  invisible  power  that  was 
at  work.  All  the  ills  from  which  the  co-operative  movement  is 
suffering  at  the  present  time,  and  all  the  injustices  are  based  upon 
the  vital  differences  which  ai-e  at  the  root  of  all  our  grievances — 
the  difference  between  trading  and  enterprise  for  profit  and  collec- 
tive ownership.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  come  to  that  we  can 
easily  see  why  we  have  not  been  asked  to  assist.  It  would  be 
putting  a  co-operative  society  in  such  a  position,  and  assisting  its 
success  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  have  offended  its  opponents 
who  have  political  power.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  co-operative  move- 
ment has  no  political  power — (hear,  hear) — and  it  is  receiving  the 
same  treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  trade  unionists  in  the  past. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now  the  trade  unionists  are  well  organised,  and  can 
defend  themseWes.  The  co-operative  movement  gets  at  the  bottom 
of  vital  principles  more  than  the  trade  union  movement.  The 
trade  unionists  are  fighting  for  a  living  wage.  Co-operators  are 
out  for  collective  ownership,  and  there  will  be  gieater  opposition 
to    the    co-operative    movement. 

The  speaker  was  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  treatment  of  societies 
at  the  military  tribunals  and  the  question  of  income  tax,  when  iho 
chairman,  interposing,  said :  We  are  dealing  with  that  later  on. 
Ilease  keep  to  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mrs.  Hood  (Edmonton) :  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution,  but  1 
should  have  preferred  it  better  if  it  had  made  mention  of  the  v. omen 
in  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  all  the  committees  formed  this  one  mtds 
women  on  it  more  than  any.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  appeals  to  the 
v/omen  more  than  the  men.  Women  know  how  far  the  money 
goes,  because  they  have  the  shopping  to  do,  and  know  how  to  make 
the  money  go  as  far  as  possible.     (Hear,  beai'.)     The  Government 
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have  insulted  the  Labom*  movement,  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, and  the  women  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Speaking 
from  experience  on  one  of  these  committees,  I  can  say  there  are 
things  which  women  can  deal  with  better  than  men.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Take  meat.  How  many  men  know  the  different  joints  of 
meat  and  the  different  prices  ?  Women  know  exact Ij'  how  far  any 
particular  joint  will  go.  Then  there  is  milk.  Men  don" t  know  how  lar 
a  quart  of  milk  wiU  go,  and  at  the  price  of  milk  lo-daj-  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  will  have  to  go  without  the  milk  which 
is  so  essential  to  their  health.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  home 
fu-es  btu-ning.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  want  women  on  our  committees. 
We  want  the  right  kind  of  women.  In  many  cases  the  women 
put  on  these  committees  are  no  use  at  all  from  the  co-operative 
or  working-class  point  of  view.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  are  very 
often  women  who  can  relegate  their  household  duties  to  a  house- 
keeper. We  want  women  who  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  pinch. 
There  are  now  sixty-four  guild  women  on  Food  Control  Committees, 
and  I  hope  the  movement  will  try  to  see  that  women — and  the 
proper  kind  of  women — ^receive  their  proper  proportion  of  repre- 
sentation on  such  committees  throughout  the  country.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

]yir.  Martin  (Nuneaton) :  When  I  heard  the  remarks  about 
equality  of  sex  I  had  a  look  round  the  platform,  and  1  made  a  note, 
not  for  use  here  but  at  home.  I  want  to  support  the  resolution 
before  you,  and  in  doing  so,  to  speak  as  one  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  movement,  although  I  have  had  some  ten  years  with  the 
management  of  a  society  which  may  not  be  one  of  the  largest. 
The  thing  that  is  surprising  to  me  is  the  "  about  front  "  in  the  move- 
ment on  this  question.  I  want  to  say — and  I  am  not  talking  for 
talking's  sake — how  some  of  us  have  had  to  put  up  with  certain 
things  for  the  particular  attitude,  or  in  support  of  the  attitude  we 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt.  When  you  tell  us  of  the  snubs  and 
sneers  of  the  military  authorities,  some  of  tis  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  snubs  we  have  had  in  the  movement.  We  want  to  bring 
men  and  women  closer  together  on  this  important  question  of 
food.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  mentioned,  but  I  am  not 
very  much  concerned  about  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Rogers  (Northampton):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order,  and  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  facilitate  the  business  of 
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this  Congress  if  we  accept  these  resolutions  unless  there  is  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view. 

The  Chairman:  When  the  Conference  has  had  enough  of  any 
subject  it  knows  how  to  indicate  it.  No  doubt  it  will  do  so.  I 
have  two  more  speakers  on  my  list,  and  I  am  going  to  hear  them. 

]\Ir.  Eui'n  (West  London):  BjTorj  once  said  that  he  who  would  be 
free  hinLse/i  must  strike  the  blow.  That  is  the  position  we  are  in 
here,  to  formulate  and  organise  our  power,  that  we  aie  going  lo 
strike  for  ourselves.  It  is  because  we  have  not  organised  suffi- 
ciently that  we  are  where  we  have  been  during  the  last  three  years. 
We  are  the  proprietors  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  busi- 
nesses in  Britain  to-day,  and  yet  om*  advice  and  experience  have 
been  ignored  by  the  Government.  Why  ?  Simply  because  we 
are  working  men  and  women,  and  that  class  which  makes  the  laws 
administers  them.  That  is  also  the  reason  why  we  have  difficulty 
in  securing  proper  representation  on  our  Food  Committees  through- 
out the  country.  We  are  up  against  the  smartest  and  cleverest 
governing  class  that  exists  in  the  world  to-day.  They  know  just 
how  to  treat  us,  and  how  far  to  go,  but  they  have  made  a  mistake 
on  this  occasion,  I  believe,  because  the  co-operaiive  movement 
is  really  aroused.  It  is  only  by  using  yoiu  political  power  that  you 
will  get  proper  recogniiion.  1  am  proud  of  and  pleased  with  Uie 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  Wholesale  Society ;  he  has 
given  j'ou  the  right  point  ;  it  is  the  silent  government  that  controls 
this  country.  What  is  voluntary  co-operation  going  to  do  ?  It  is 
the  highway,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  realisation  of  a  fuller,  truer, 
and  better  life  for  mankind.  We  deserve  the  treatment  we  have 
received,  because  we  have  failed  to  realise  our  class  responsibility. 
Let  us  resolve  that  in  future  we  won't  be  treated  as  we  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  that  we  demand  that  the  co-operative  movement 
shall  be  recognised  as  a  power  and  a  force.  Let  us  also  re«olve 
to  sink  differences  and  prejudices,  recognising  that  it  is  only  in 
that  way  we  shall  achieve  our  objects. 

Mr.  Jarman  (Warrington) :  I  want  to  take  absolutely  the  prac- 
tical side  of  this  question.  The  Government  has  declined  to  use 
the  organised  services  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  in  the 
Food  Control  Committees  we  find  there  is  no  representation  of 
CO  operators  worth  mentioning;  and  this  is  most  important,  for 
the  tirst  business  of  the  Local  Food  Control  Committees  is  to  deal 
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with  the  sugar  question.  The  "Business  Government"  has  been 
very  slow  in  this  matter ;  it  has  given  notice  since  August  that  a 
scheme  will  come  into  operation  in  December.  Our  own  societies 
in  some  cases  had  in  operation  in  three  days  what  h  s  taken  the 
Government  five  months  to  do.  The  position  now  is  that  you  are 
asking  your  members  to  register  with  you  for  their  sugar,  and  you 
know  that  you  have  not  got  the  sugar,  and  you  don't  know  where 
it  is  to  come  from.  If  the  members  have  to  go  to  the  private  trader 
— the  local  Food  Control  Committees  will  have  something  to  say 
about  the  distribution  of  supplies — what  treatment  will  they  get  ? 
It  is  going  to  mean  greater  anxiety  for  us  than  before.  The  same 
thing  also  applies  to  bread.  It  is  costing  the  country  millions  of 
money  to  give  a  ninepemiy  loaf,  and  yet  for  months  the  society  I 
belong  to  has  sold  bread  at  8|d.  net  at  a  £3  Is.  3d.  cost  of  flour  with- 
out a  penny  of  loss.  (Applause.)  If  the  Government  had  used 
the  co-operative  bakeries  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  scrapped  the 
German  underground  bakeiies,  these  mUlions  of  money  might  have 
been  saved.  (Applause.)  It  is  weU  known,  also,  that  private 
traders  are  getting  behind  the  regulations,  and  om*  members  are 
suppo.tiug  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  not  out  as  spies  ;  we  don't 
want  to  put  the  police  officers  on  their  track  ;  but  is  it  fair  ';  (Ciies 
of  "Kg  !  ')  And  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  repuia.ble  of  the  piivate 
traders  are  the  greatest  offenders.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman :  Is  it  yom'  pleasm'e  that  the  vote  te  now  tf,kcn  ? 
(Cries  of  "Vote!  vote!")  Then  I  will  call  upon  JVIr.  KUlon  to 
reply. 

Mr.  KiUon:  Mr.  Jarman  has  just  mentioned  sugar.  In  the  early- 
stages  of  the  war  we  took  up  this  matter  with  the  Government,  but 
the  Government  made  a  fatal  blunder.  We  asked,  as  the  largest 
distributing  agencj'-,  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  sugar  direct.  We 
were  told  that  the  Commission  was  appointed,  that  it  could  not  be 
altered,  instructions  were  given,  and  om'  trade  must  pass  through 
the  ordinary  channels.  These  ordinary  "  channels  "  are  the  vested 
interests.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  had  two  cases  to  test  this,  and  if 
any  other  body  of  men  had  done  what  was  done  in  these  cases  they 
would  have  been  decried  as  people  who  had  no  regard  for  their 
country.  A  test  order  was  sent  for  2,000  bags,  but  the  broker  who 
lepresented  the  Government  refused  to  accept  the  order.  Thinking 
that  there  must  besome  prejudice  against  us,  we  got  a  firm  in  London 
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to  pass  an  order  for  3,000  bags,  but  that,  too,  was  refused.  On 
what  ground  ?  That  no  person  was  to  bo  allowed  to  supply  sugar 
unless  he  was  a  recognised  broker  before  1914.  ("Shame.")  There 
is  the  posidon.  The  vested  intereeta  always  dominate.  We  have 
tried  to  break  that  down,  but  we  have  failed,  and  we  shall  fail  unless 
we  have  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  co-operative  organisa- 
tion itself.  There  are  other  matters.  With  regard  to  floirr,  we 
have  honestly  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  Controller's  regulations. 
We  have  paid  heavily  for  doing  so — (hear,  hear) — but  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  unless  we  are  treated  fairly  (and  we  coiLsider  that 
we  have  not  been)  we  shall  set  even  the  Controller's  regulations  at 
defiance — (loud  applauae) — and  we  shall  let  the  Government  take 
the  consequences  themselves.  (Renewed  applause.)  The  reason 
why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  that  is  this :  In  meeting  with  com- 
mitteed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we  had  to  meet  the  com- 
mittee of  one  of  the  largest  societies.  Up  till  then  its  order  repre- 
sented 1,600  sacks  per  week,  but  that  had  decreased  to  300  sacks, 
and  the  commiuee  told  us  that  they  could  get  flour  of  superior 
quality  to  ouis.  Afier  lessons  of  that  kind,  unless  we  are  to  get 
fair  play  we  have  no  other  coui'se  open  to  us  but  to  do  as  1  have 
said.     (Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  resolution  on  "Food  Con- 
trol '  say  "Aye  !  "  (An  enthusiastic  response.)  On  the  contrary 
"No!"  (No  response.)  The  resolution  is  carried.  We  are  an 
houi  in  advance  of  our  time.  (Applause.)  There  are  two  emer- 
gency resolutions  which  have  been  accepted  hj  the  Standing  Orders 
Commi-tee,  and  these  might  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  (Applause.) 
If  ii  is  your  pleasure,  we  dhall  proceed  with  them.     (Agreed.) 

CO-OPERATORS   ON    SERVICE. 

Ml.  Go.don  (Plymouth)  moved  the  first  of  these  resolutions, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

That  this  National  Conference  of  Co-operators,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  great  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  their 
countrVmen  serving  in  the  great  war,  hails  Tyith  en- 
tiiusiasm  tlieir  cheerful  bravery  and  British  endur.ance 
of  every  hardship,  and,  further,  assures  them  of  its 
constant  concern  that  their  interests  at  horne  shall  be 
safeguarded,   and   to  that   end   is   engaged  in  fighting 
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the  profiteer  and  in  perfecting  an  effective  political 
machine  for  their  u»«  when  one*  again  they  resume  the 
paths  of  peace. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Gordon  said:  This  should  be  a 
most  proper  occasion  for  bringing  forward  a  resolution  such  as  this. 
You  remember,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war — the  dark  days— the 
Expeditionary  Force  had  met  -with  a  reverse,  and  an  appeal  was 
sent  out  for  men  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Aimy.  We  know  the 
response  made  by  the  men  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  They  left 
shop  and  bench,  and  factory  and  machine,  to  enter  upon  a  campaign 
of  self-sacrifice  for  their  country.  (Applause.)  They  gave  up 
everything,  and  they  thought  that  those  left  behind  would,  out  of 
patriotism,  look  after  their  families  for  them,  and  see  that  they 
were  cared  for.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  patriotism  oi  the  landlord  and 
the  capitalist  had  not  risen  to  the  occasion.  It  had  discovered  it* 
opportimity.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  men  who  had  gone  had  since 
found  out  how  they  had  been  deceived.  We  have  seen  how  they 
were  deceived — (hear,  hear) — and  our  resolutions  tell  us  plainly 
what  has  happened  to  these  men  and  their  families.  The  profiteer 
in  shipping  and  food  and  landlordism  has  risen  to  his  occasion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  has  extracted  the  highest  amount  of  profit  pos- 
sible out  of  those  left  behind  since  these  men  went  to  the  trenches. 
These  men  have  made  sacrifices,  and  it  is  up  to  you  and  to  me  to 
do  what  we  can  to  see  that  those  whe  come  back  shall  come  back 
to  a  better  state  of  things.  In  the  words  of  Prince  Kropotkin 
we  shaU  declare,  "  Never  again  must  this  happen."  (Loud  applaui^e.) 
Never  again  shall  the  profiteer  in  the  capitalist  or  landlord  fatten 
or  batten  on  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  (Renewed  applause.)  If 
we  are  going  on  fixing  up  the  machinery  of  labour,  and  are  going 
to  bring  our  resolution  of  this  conference  to  a  conclusion,  we  shall 
carry  into  effect  these  woids  of  Kropotkin's.  I  hope  the  delegates 
will  pledge  themselves  to  do  this  before  the  conference  closes,  and 
I  hojje  thatwe  shall  go  home  with  the  firm  delerminalion  of  building 
up  such  machinery  and  consolidating  the  work  of  this  conference 
so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  oiu'  comrades  who  are  now 
away,  to  a  better  and  brighter  England  than  they  left.    (Cheers.) 

Iklr.  Buckingham  (FhTQOuth) :  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  we  can  consider.  There  is  no  body  yet  during  this  war  that 
has  considered  such  a  resolution  as  we  are  considering  at  the  picstnt 
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moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  there  is  no  body  better  able  to  con- 
sider such  a  resolution  than  the  meeting  here  this  morning.  Many 
had  seen  "  Tommy  "  going  away  amid  cheers.  What  we  want  to 
see  is  a  determination  that  there  shall  be  something  more  than 
cheering  when  he  comes  ba,ck.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  see  that 
he  comes  back  to  a  better  state  of  things  than  he  left  behind  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  "Tommy"  is  thinking,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  which  prevailed  when  he  left  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  is  coming  back  to  a  new  order  of 
things.  And  who  will  deny  him  ?  He  has  fought  for  it.  I  have 
the  greatest  pleasuie  in  seconding  this  resolution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
k  There  were  cries  of  "  Vote  !  vote !  "  and  the  resolution  being 
put,  was  carried  unanimously. 

At  this  point  IVIr.  A.  Whitehead  (General  Secretary)  made  several 
announcements.  [ 

WOMEN  AND  THE   FRANCHISE. 

Mr.  Blair  (Liverpool)  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

That  this  National  Conference,  representing  three-and-a- 
half  millions  of  co-operators,  welcomes  the  first  exten- 
•  sion  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  working-class 
women  provided  in  tlie  Representation  of  the  People 
Bill,  and  calls  upon  the  Government  to  extend  the 
municipal  franchise  to  women  on  the  same  terms,  and 
pass  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  coming  session. 

He  said :  The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Society  feel  that  the 
co-operative  movement,  having  met  in  its  first  conference  to  con- 
sider its  political  policj^  it  would  be  desirable  to  welcome  the  coming 
into  political  life  of  the  working-class  women  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  is  a  distinct  omission  from  the  Bill  at  present  before 
the  countrj',  as  it  does  not  give  working-class  housewives  the  muni- 
cipal fi'arehise.  It  puts  on  one  side  the  local  political  franchise 
to  which  women  are  entitled.  It  gives  the  franchise  to  elect  the 
people  who  are  going  to  control  oiu"  national  and  imperial  affairs, 
but  denies  the  franchise  to  elect  the  people  v/ho  look  after  our  civic 
housekeeping.  Women  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to  take  their 
part  in  electing  the  authorities  who  deoJ  with  such  important 
matters  as  the  housing  and  the  health  of  the  people.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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1  (sherefore  move  the  resolution  staucling  in  the  name  of  the  Liver- 
pool  Society.     (Hear,  Leai'.) 

Mrs.  Found  (Central  Board),  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said : 
The  resolution  only  asks  that  we  should  have  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  municipal  affahs  similar  to  what  we  have  in  Parlia- 
mentary affatis.  Woman,  v/ith  her  expert  knowledge  of  housekeep- 
ing, ought  certainly  to  be  in  a  position  to  send  the  right  class  of 
women  to  om-  municipal  bodies  to  carry  on  the  "  municipal  house- 
keeping." We  want  houses  built,  not  along  the  lines  adopted  in 
some  cities.  We  have  some  municipal  houses  in  Bristol  which  are 
like  almshouses.  (Applause.)  A  woman  understands  best  what 
kind  of  house  she  wants  to  live  in,  and  she  ought  to  be  on  these 
committees.  Not  until  women  have  the  vote,  and  can  send  mothers 
into  municipal  bodies,  wiU  we  be  able  to  get  the  education  we  want. 
And  we  are  depending  on  the  men  for  the  votes  to  put  the  women 
on  these  committees.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
|.,  Mrs.  Singleton  (Eastleigh) :  Unlike  the  previous  speaker,  I  have 
a  strong  temptation  to  speak  "  anti-man."  Generally,  men,  know- 
ing women  have  no  power,  adopt  the  attitude  of  "  Well,  we  have  to 
listen,  so  get  on  with  it."  (Laughter.)  The  housewives  are  not 
organised,  and  have  no  power  ;  and  so  are  not  recognised.  There 
is  a  desire  to  have  leisiu-ed  women  on  these  local  municipal  com- 
mittees, because,  it  is  said,  that  a  working  woman  has  no  lime  to 
attend  to  these  matters  ;  but  so  long  as  you  have  this  leismed  class 
of  women  on  these  boards  you  wiU  never  protect  the  interests  of 
the  women  whose  husbands  are  fighting.     (Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  after  ¥ix.  Whitehead 
had  made  a  number  of  announcements  the  conference  adjourned 
for  lunch  well  within  the  scheduled  time. 


AFTERNOON   SITTING. 


The  afternoon  session  was  to  be  regarded  aa  private,  and  the 
Chairman  called  upon  IVIr.  May  to  open  the  deliberations  on  the 
question  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  as  it  affected  the  movement. 

TMfi    POSITION  (PAST   AND    PRB5ENT)  WITH 
REGARD   TO    EXJHSij    PROFITS    DUTY 
AND    INCOME    TAX. 

Mr.  May  said :  Some  of  us  have  been  waiting  for  two  years  for 
the  opportunity  which  we  propose  to  take  this  afternoon  of  putting 
before  you  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  all  our  woes — or,  rather, 
not  all  of  them^but  those  that  belong  to  the  Excess  Profits  Duty 
question. 

Before  proceeding  further,  ilr.  May  called  attention  to  some 
persons  who  were  sitting  at  the  press  table,  and  reminded  the  Con- 
ference that  that  was  a  private  gathering.  There  were  some 
gentlemen  present  who  were  authorised  to  take  an  oiBcial  report 
of  the  proceedings ;  but  there  were  others  who  did  not  seem  to 
answer   that   description. 

The  Chairman :  Are  there  any  in  the  room  without  delegates' 
tickets  ?  Whether  they  are  press  representatives  or  not  they  will 
have  to  retire.  No  one  retires.  (Laughter.)  I  take  it  that  these 
proceedings  are  of  a  private  character.  They  belong  to  the  move- 
ment absolutely.  An  official  report  will  be  provided  to  the  press 
after  the  proceedings  are  done ;  and  if  any  other  report  is  issued, 
we  shall  be  very  sorry. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Chairman  should  ask  the  delegates 
to  show  their  cards,  and  that  each  delegate  should  see  that  his 
neighbour  had  one.  This  was  carried  out,  and  the  business  was 
resumed. 

]\Ir.  May,  continuing,  said :  I  think  every  delegate  will  appre- 
ciate the  position  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  or  any  other 
organisation  in  the  movement  that  has  to  deal  with  Government 
departments,  or  with  people  in  any  other  official  position  outside 
the  movement.  It  is  not  always  wise  ;  it  is  often  unwise  ;  that  the 
actual  details  of  the  negotiations  which  pass  between  them  should 
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Tbe  made  public.  We  should  lose  a  great  deal  of  consideration  if  'We 
^ere  compelled  to  publish  every  transaction  as  it  occurred  and  ererj 
suggestion  made  to  us.  That  is  one  reason  for  holding  a  private 
feession.  I  want  at  the  same  time  to  remind  you  that  immediately 
a  report  of  our  doings  gets  into  the  press,  it  is  invariably  used 
against  lis  by  the  private  traders'  organisations  up  and  down  the 
'coimtty ;  and  not  a  little  trouble  in  our  propaganda  is  brought 
about  by  the  facility  with  which  representatives  of  these  organisa- 
'tions  get  documents  we  send  out  to  societies  in  confidence.  I  do 
'not  suggest  that  anybody  does  these  things  to  weaken  the  move- 
ment ;  but  they  happen.  I  want  to  ask  delegates,  in  •onsidering 
'this  matter  this  afternoon,  to  remember  th«  absolute  difference 
%here  is  between  the  feeling  in  the  country  to-day  towards  the  war, 
towards  taxation,  and  towards  all  questions  of  control,  and  the 
feeling  that  there  was  in  October,  1915,  when  everybody  was  rush- 
ing to  do  his  utmost  to  help  the  country  through,  and  when  those 
who  were  not  willing  to  fight  were  presented  with  white  feathers, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  this  business  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  position 
in  which  it  was  when  we  had  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Ex- 
cess Profits  Duty  in  October,  1915.  Some  of  you  are  general 
managers,  and  have  to  place  contracts  for  goods.  If  you 
place  a  contract  for  three  months,  and  it  is  justified  over  half 
the  time,  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  capable  manager, 
for  the  man  is  not  born  who  can  see  to  the  end  of  three 
months.  We  are  not  all  Archangels  on  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee— (laughter) — but  we  do  claim  that  we  have  a  right  to  the 
confidence  of  the  members.  We  have  safeguarded  the  interests 
of  the  societies,  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  things  some  of  you  have  said  about  us  during  the  past  two 
years.  That  is  not  the  issue,  perhaps,  but — "  wait  and  see." 
On  the  30th  September,  1915,  IVIr.  M'Kenna,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  in  answer  to  a  question  directed  to  him  by  a  friend 
of  co-operation,  Lord   Claude  Hamilton — (laughter)— ^said  : — 

In  so  far  as  co-operative  societies  make  a  profit 
through  their  trading  operations  with  non-members,  such 
profit  is  already  assessable  to  income  tax  in  the  hands  of 
the  recipient.  The  ordinary  transactions  of  these  socie- 
ties resulting  in  a  return  to  members  of  any  excess  pur- 
chase price  that  may  have  proved  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
members  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  discount  on  purchases  and  not 
a  profit. 


That  is  a  clear  answer.     A  supplementary  question  was  asked 
by  Mr.  Denman,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Denman :  May  I  ask  whether  co-operative  societies 
will  be  subject  to  the  excess  profits  tax  ? 

Mr.  M'Kenna :  Yes,  sir,  the  same  as  anybody  else. 
Two  days  later,  I  was  rvmg  up  on  the  telephone  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society,  and  asked  whether  I  had  seen  the  reply 
mads  by  Mr.  M'Kenna.     I  said  I  had.     I  was  asked :    "Do  you 
think  they  mean  to  tax  co-operative  societies  on  excess  profits  ?  " 
I  answered  :    "  Certainly  not !     Because  Mr.  M'Kenna  had  clearly 
discriminated  between  transactions  with  members  and  transactions 
with  non-members,  one  of  which  meant  profit  and  the  other  only 
discount."     The  only  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  was  that 
excess  profits  duty  would  be  placed  on  the  war  contracts  which 
were  equivalent  to  non-members'    trade.     Mr.    Harris — who  had 
rung  me  up — said :    "  That  is  my  view ;    but  come  over  and  tell 
my  committee  that."     Mr.  Denman  was  present,  and  we  discussed 
the  matter.     I  persisted  in  my   view,  and  Mr.  Denman  persisted 
in  his  view,  that  the  answer  was  against  the  co-operative  societies. 
I  said  to  the  committee  :  "  All  right.     The  co-operative  movement 
will  fight.     As  soon  as  we  establish  the  fact  that  Mr.  M'Kenna 
will  fight  us  on  this,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  wire  my  committee." 
My  duty  was  to  probe  the  rumour  and  then  call  the  committee 
to  deal  with  it.     My  life  has  been  one  long  series  of  operations 
of  that  sort.     (Laughter.)     Mr.  Denman  had  arranged  a  personal 
interview  with  ]\Ir.  M'Kenna  for  the  following  afternoon.     It  was 
suggested  by  the  governing  body  of  the  A.O.S.  that  they  should 
appoint  some  other  members ;    but  IVIr.  Denman  pointed  out  that 
it  was  a  private  interview.     I  pointed  out  then  that  I  must  go  with 
Mr.  Denman  or  seek  a  special  interview  with  the  Chancellor  at 
once.     I   need  not  point  out,   after  reading  the   correspondence 
with  Ml'.  Lloyd  George  this  morning,  the  advantage  of  going  with 
Mr.  Denman  rather  than  taking  the  ordinary  course  of  trying 
to    arrange    an    interview    for    myself,     which     would     have 
meant  delay.       I  went    with    Mr.    Denman,    and    we    had    an 
hour's  conversiition  with  the  Chancellor.     After  the  case  had  been 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  Denman  regarding  the  agi'icultural  movement, 
the  Chancellor  was  asked  the  definite  question — (which  delegates 
might  make  a  note  of) — whether  he  intended  to  impose  that  tax 
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upon  us.  He  answered  :  "  Yes  !  Undoubtedly  !  This  is  a  war 
emergency  matter.  We  have  to  get  money,  and  every  trading 
firm  in  the  country  will  be  taxed." 

Previous  to  the  interview  I  asked  the  secretary  of  one  of4the 
biggest  societies  to  supply  me  with  information  the  better  to  illus- 
trate the  position.  I  have  been  criticised  for  consulting  that 
society.  I  chose  it  because  it  was  near  me,  and  convenient  to 
get  the  information,  also  because  its  operations  were  typical 
of  exactly  the  difficulties  we  would  have  to  face.  I  had 
to  get  the  information  within  a  few  hours.  The  secre- 
tary put  himself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  get  me 
the  statement  which  I  was  glad  to  place  before  the  Chancellor 
in  the  evening.  ]Mr.  M'Kenna  said  "  show  me  the  figures."  Mr. 
M'Kerma  is  second  only  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  lightning 
character  of  his  movements,  of  his  calculations,  and  lightning- 
bluff.  (Laughter.)  He  worked  out  the  figures  of  that  society, 
which  came  to  £6,000,  and  said  Mr.  M'Kenna  "  jolly  cheap,  too." 
It  was  a  staggerer  to  me.  I  put  the  matter  to  him  point  by  point 
as  it  had  been  put  to  me  by  societies.  I  said  very  well,  our 
people  will  resist  this,  and  will  put  up  a  fight  against  it.  Mr. 
M'Kenna  said  if  we  would  take  his  advice  we  should  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  "  The  temper  of  the  country  is  against  you;  the 
temper  of  the  British  people  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
against  you.  You  will  come  down  on  the  income  tax 
because  the  whole  Stfite  is  against  you."  We  then 
said  that  if  the  tax  must  be  imposed  upon  our  socie- 
ties, it  at  least  should  be  applied  with  some  regai'd 
to  their  special  character  and  constitution.  The  Chan- 
cellor asked  what  was  our  proposal,  and  we  said  that  it  should 
be  taken  on  the  increased  surplus  per  pound  of  sales.  He 
laughed  at  us,  and  refused  to  consider  that  plan.  We  then 
pointed  out  that  the  purcliasing  members  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties were  the  proprietors,  and  that  the  increase  per  member 
might  be  the  basis.  This  he  promised  to  consider,  but  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  adopt.  Our  interview  with  the  Chancellor 
had  taken  place  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  Bill  was  ordered 
by  the  House  to  be  printed  on  the  30th  of  September,  but  it 
was  not  actually  printed  until  about  ten  days  later.  In  the 
schedule  of  the  Bill  the  clause  dealing  with  co-operative  socie- 
ties was  printed.       What  is  in  the  schedule  now,     with    the 
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exception  of  one  sentence,  waa  sketched  out  at  that  in- 
terview, which  closed  with  a  clear  intimation  to  Mr. 
M'Kenna  that  this  matter  would  at  ones  bd  reported 
to  the  committed,  and  it  would  be  for  them  to  decide.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  place  any  blame  upon  anybody 
who  is  not  concerned ;  but  the  dutj^  of  the  secretarj'^  was  carried 
out  in  calling,  immediately,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  when  the 
whole  facts  were  presented  to  them.  By  that^time  we  had  addi- 
tional suggestions  to  put  before  them,  and  IVIr.  George  Barnes  for 
one,  and  several  of  our  other  Parliamentary  friends,  were  asked 
their  opinion  about  the  matter  and  they  said  definitely  that  the 
committee  would  be  ill-advised  to  tight  when  they  had  a  safeguard 
by  which  they  might  free  themselves  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  and  in  view  of  the  temper  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  time.  On  the  Tuesday  when  the  matter 
was  put  before  them  Mr.  Barnes  sent  a  letter,  and 
in  view  of  that  and  of  all  the  circumstances  the  committee  decided 
that  they  would  not  enter  upon  a  campaign  against  this  tax,  be- 
lieving they  would  jeopardise  the  interests  of  the  movement ; 
believing  also,  that  with  the  machinery  in  the  movement  they  could 
relieve  themselves  of  the  tax,  and  that  in  an  emergency  tax  of  this 
nature,  there  might  be  some  groimds,  in  a  national  crisis,  for  a 
little  latitude  in  the  co-operative  movement.  We  did  not  contem- 
plate, nor  did  you,  that  the  war  would  last  till  now,  and  that 
prices  would  mount,  and  that  conditions  would  change ;  and  in 
this  respect  we  made  a  bad  speculation.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Does  anyone  think  to-day  that  any  member 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  wishes  to  justify  it  ?  It  was  an 
xmfortunate  and  regrettable  necessity.  That  is  the  position  as  it 
occurred.     (Applause.) 

When  the  Finance  Bill  of  1917  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
both  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  M'Kenna  made  reference  to  an  agree- 
ment with  co-operative  societies.  All  J  can  say  is  if  you  interpret  the 
circumstances  I  have  told  you  into  an  agreement,  into  something 
we  voluntarily  entered  into,  which  is  the  proper  basis,  surely  the 
real  basis  of  an  agreement,  then  I  don't  understand  the  English 
language,  and  I  don't  understand  the  work  I  am  doing  on  behalf 
of  the  co-operative  movement.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr. 
M'Kenna,  after  we  had  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  him  through 
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more  than  one  agitation  and  in  tlie  form  of  letters  and  circulars, 
said :  "  Ix)ok  at  the  position  in  which  you  leave  me.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  has  stood  by  you  as  I  have  on  the  question  of  income  tax  as 
it  affects  your  societies."  I  could  not  gainsay  him.  ]Mr.  M'Kenna, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  made  more  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  regarding  co-operative  societies  and  has  given 
clearer  definitions  of  our  economic  position  than  any  other  Chan- 
cellor. He  has  told  us  he  is  continuously  answering  questions  re- 
garding the  co-operative  movement,  and  that  we  have  not  a  single 
representative  in  Parliament  to  back  him  up.  He  told  us  on  an- 
other occasion  "  you  put  up  a  case  and  a  fight  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  this  tax,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  House 
will  turn  you  down  on  excess  profits,  and  I  will  turn  you  down  on 
income  tax."  We  have  taken  steps  from  time  to  time  to  deal  with 
this  matter  and  put  it  on  a  better  basis,  but  we  have  always  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  position  like  the  one  I  have  described. 
So  far  as  officials  of  the  Inland  Revenue  are  concerned,  I  can  only 
say  we  have  fought  against  the  interpretation  they  have  placed  on 
the  Act,  and  I  have  letters  signed  by  ]Mr.  M'Kenna  in  which  he 
supports  the  action  the  department  has  taken  against  our  societies, 
believing,  of  course,  that  he  and  they  have  coiTectly  interpreted  the 
Act,  In  January  of  the  present  j^ear,  we  had  the  latest  interview  with 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
details,  but  those  who  care  to  read  the  discussion  on  the  last  Finance 
Bill  will  find  that  he  states  the  case  from  the  private  traders'  point 
of  view  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  stated,  and  also  against  the  co- 
operative point  of  view.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  our  dividend 
was  a  privilege,  not  a  right  and  not  a  saving  which  we  were  justly 
entitled  to,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to  take  it  into  consideration 
in  establishing  our  case  imder  present  circimistances.  In  other 
words,  that  the  dividend  on  our  pvu"chases  is  something  we  have  got 
by  special  methods,  and  something  which  is  not  a  normal  result 
of  our  trading,  and  should  not  be  calculated  when  we  claim  freedom 
from  the  Excess  Profit  Duty.  The  Chancellor  also  said  that  we 
had  entered  into  an  agreement.  The  Labour  Party  were  really 
nonplussed  when  they  heard  we  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, but  I  say  the  only  agreement  we  have  entered  into  is  not  a 
voluntary  agreement  at  all.     What  other  decision  could  we  have 
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come  to  but  to  sit  quiet  when  the  Chancellor  held  a  pistol  at  our 
heads  ?  That  was  the  position,  and  that  alone.  My  time  is  nearly 
expired,  but  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  watched  this  position 
squarely  and  closely  ever  since  the  Act  was  passed.  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  had,  as  all  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
have  had,  many  anxious  hoiu-s  in  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
difficulty,  not  only  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  but 
because  of  the  abuse  levelled  at  them  and  me  from  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  have  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  place  their  position  before  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, and  this  is  the  first  clear  opportunity  they  have  had  apart 
from  the  passing  of  pious  resolutions.  The  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  London,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  relieve  certain  private  trading  organ- 
isations of  the  hardships  of  the  tax.  We  immediately  approached 
the  Government,  framing  our  appeal  on  the  lines  of  the  last  appeal 
that  was  addressed  to  them  by  the  Associated  Chambers.  We 
also  interviewed  the  Labour  Party,  and  we  had  no  trouble,  quite 
the  contrary,  in  persuading  them  to  put  down  an  amendment  to  the 
1917  Finance  Bill. 

We  also  sujoplied  all  the  necessary  information  to  support  them. 
Oiu-  proposals  were  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
July  6th.  I  want  to  emphasise  the  point  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  had  made  every  possible  and  necessary  preparation 
and  arrangement  with  regard  to  these  amendments  beforehand. 
At  Swansea  Congress,  when  you  carried  the  resolution  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  as  it  applied  to  co-operative  societies,  I  said 
3'ou  were  asking  for  the  moon.  We  put  down  what  the  Par- 
liamentary  Committee  had  been  asking  for.  Both  of  these  demands 
went  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Chancellor  refused  at  once  the 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  repeal,  and  the  Speaker  (or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means)  said  the  second  was  out 
of  order,  because  it  provided  for  a  financial  arrangement  which 
private  members  coulu  not  put  down.  The  imexpected  happened. 
Mr.  Wardle  appealed ;  but  IVIr.  M'Kenna  also  appealed.  He  was 
still  saving  his  face ;  because  our  chairman  had  been  asked  to  con- 
test his  Parliamentary  seat.  (Loud  applause.)  He  appeared  as 
a  friend  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  ui-ged  the  Chancellor 
to  alter  the  Bill.     Mr.  Bonar  Law  said: — 
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Mr.  Benar  Law:  "  1  must  say  th«  fa»t  that  my  right 
hon.  friend,  who  was  th«  author  of  this  proposal  himself, 
says  he  now  thinks  it  works  unfairly  makes  me  inclined  to 
sav  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  we  should  reconsider 
itj  but  I  wish  clearly  to  say — and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  understand  me — that  probably  this  only  means  that 
the  dispute  over  it  will  take  place  on  the  Report  stage.  I 
promise  to  reconsider  it.  I  wish  also  to  say  lo  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  fact  that  there  is  no  change  in  principle 
had  the  result,  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  be  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  I  have  not  given  close  personal  attention  to 
this  matter,  i  am  sure  the  right  hon.  gentfeman  will  not 
object  to  my  saying  that  I  was  not  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ment. He  spoke  as  if  the  whole  point  were  the  taxation 
for  Excess  Profits  Duty  of  trade  with  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  co-operative  society." 

It  was  not  the  weight  of  the  arguments  but  the  weight  of  the 
intimation  from  an  unexpected  quarter  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  led  him  to  consider  the  alteration ;  but  he  did  make  an  altera- 
tion. Anyone  who  knows  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
knows — as  Mr.  Thomas  who  is  here  will  agree^ — that  there 
is  only  one  alternative  when  a  Minister  makes  an  alteration 
in  a  Bill  in  deference  to  pressure,  and  that  is,  "  take  it  or 
leave  it."  The  amendment  was  passed  on  the  Monday 
night,  and  the  debate  took  place  on  the  Tuesday  night. 
(Laughter.)  That  is  the  way  they  do  things  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Allen  would  rule  us  out  of  order  if  we  did  that 
here.  (Laughter.)  The  present  position  is  that  we  ha^e  been 
warned  during  the  past  fortnight,  in  an  unofficial  manner,  of  the 
poasibilitj-  of  a  strenuous  effort  being  made  to  have  this  small 
concession withdraTvn  atthenextopporttmitv.  Nowas  to  the  liability 
of  societies  to  the  tax.  At  the  end  of  1916..  we  got  a  return  from 
629  societies  totalling  nearly  three  million  members.  Out  of  these 
629,  only  181  had  become  liable  for  Excess  Profits  Duty,  and  the 
total  paid  was  £383,906.  They  estimated  that  they  would  get  a 
million  out  of  us.  (Applause.)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  may  be  trusted  to 
put  the  figure  at  the  highest  to  show  what  he  will  realise  if  the  tax 
goes  on.  Briefly,  and  in  conclusion  :  We  admit  that  the  movement 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  retrospective  application  of  the  tax. 
Some  of  the  societies  took  steps  to  redtice  their  dividend  and  give 
the  consumers  the  benefit.  The  majority  of  the  societies  have 
avoided  the  tax.     There  are,  however,   some  with  exceptional 
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difficulties  who  have  resisted  solely  on  the  grounds  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  we  do  not  make  profits  we  cannot  make  excess 
profits.  While  we  go  on  with  the  fight  for  its  removal  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  it  does  seem  to  be  the  merest  business 
wistiom  that  we  should  avoid  this  impost  wlierever  we  can.  The 
object  of  the  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  you  to-day  is  this  : 
Swansea  Congress,  as  well  as  the  previous  Congress, 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
Government,  what  our  attitude  is — that  we  are  against 
this  tax,  and  that  we  want  it  repealed  as  quickly  as  possible;  and  any 
resolution  passed  here  for  propaganda  purposes  can  only  be  in  the 
way  of  an  anti-climax.  The  resolution  to  be  submitted,  while  it 
clears  the  committee,  records  our  adherence  to  this  position  and 
om-  protest  to  Excess  Profits  Duty  ;  but  it  clears  away  from  the 
inside  of  the  movement  that  campaign  of  abuse,  which  has  gone  on 
too  long,  in  order  that  we  may  be  united  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  the  future.     (Loud  applause.) 

Sir.  W.  Bentley  (Bolton) :  Is  it  possible,  in  view  of  the  satisfactory 
statement  of  x.Ir.  May,  that  he  can  further  enlighten  the  Conference 
as  to  the  position  of  societies  imder  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  since 
the  last  amendment  was  passed  ?  So  far  I  am  unaware  of  any  regu- 
lations that  have  been  made  as  to  the  methods  of  computation 
between  the  Parliamentary  Committee '  and  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury,  and  as  one  who  has  been  repeatedly  asked  by  the  Surveyor 
of  Ta,xes  for  a  return,  and  has  so  far  strongly  resisted  making  up 
this  return  until  such  regulations  have  been  framed,  T  should  like 
IVIr.  May  to  explain  exactly  the  position  in  order  that  secretaries 
of  societies  may  be  acquainted  and  instructed  as  to  what  action 
should  be  taken.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  May :  On  this  point  we  sent  out  a  circular  in  July  advising 
societies  clearly  that  thej'  should  not  be  required  and  should  not 
attempt  to  make  up  their  statements  for  accounting 
periods  ending  on  or  after  January  1st,  1917,  until 
the  regulations  have  been  issued.  That  position  was 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  if  any  other  sec- 
retary is  being  harassed,  he  should  at  once  send  an  intimation  to 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  1  can  promise  you  it  will  be 
stopped.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  no  intention  that  you  should  be 
harassed  at  all.       The  Revenue   authorities  have   been    orer- 
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prepared  the  regulations.  They  are  in  hand,  and  we 
hope  they  will  shortly  be  issued  to  societies.  You 
are  not  required  to  make  up  these  returns,  and  you  can  tell  the 
Surveyor  that  his  board  has  no  desire  to  harass  you.  (Hear,  hear.) 
A  Delegate :  Do  you  include  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  paid  by 
the  C.W  S.  ? 

The  Chairman :    That  does  not  arise  here. 

Mr.  Sharpies  then  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

That  tliis  conference,  having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  original  imposi- 
tion of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  on  co-operative  so<-ie- 
ties,  is  satisfied  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
took  all  reasonable  steps  (short  of  a  public  campaign) 
to  avoid  tJie  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  that  they  were 
not  willing  parties  to  any  arrangement  with  the 
Government  in  imposing  it  upon  co-operative  societies. 
Further,  that  the  statements  of  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  a  bargain  or  arrangement 
with  leaders  of  the  co-operative  movement  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  we  reiterate  our  convic- 
tion that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  upon  co-operators 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  justice  and  of  any  sound 
principle  of  taxation,  and  call  for  its  immediate  repeal. 

That,  in  view  of  the  declared  intention  of  the  Government 
to  again  inquire  into  the  position  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties in  relation  to  income  tax  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over,  this  conference  urges  upon  all  societies  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  with  the  utmost  vigilance  their 
campaign  of  opposition  to  the  vacillating  and  oppor- 
tunist policy  of  the  Government  on  this  question,  and 
to  steadily  discredit  the  factious  opposition  of  pi-ivate 
traders'  organisations  both  inside  and  outside  Par 
liament. 

IVIr.  Sharpies,  who  addressed  the  Conference  as  "  Fellow  dele- 
gates to  this  memorable  Congress  of  Co-operators,"  said;  After 
the  close  and  careful  attention  you  have  given  to  ]\Ii\  May's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  on  which  this  resolution  is  based,  I  feel 
some  hesitation  in  standing  between  you  and  the  vote.  I  am  con- 
vinced you  are  fully  persuaded  that  whatever  was  the  result  of 
the  efforts  Mr.  May  and  his  colleagues  made,  it  was  all  that  could 
be  done  to  safeguard  the  position  under  the  circumstances  as  they 
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existed  at  that  tim«.  It  i«  idle  to  say  that  you  ean  liave  an  agree- 
ment until  the  two  parties  agree  ad  idem.  Until  they  agree  to  all 
the  terms  there  is  no  agreement.  It  is  un-English  that  where  two 
parties  are  concerned,  and  one  is  in  a  position  to  use  coercion  over 
the  other,  that  it  shall  be  said  that  the  man  who  was  coerced  has 
entered  into  an  agreement.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  be  relieved 
from  his  position  in  any  Court  of  Law  in  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  principle  I  have  referred  to  is  one  founded  upon  equity, 
and  one  upon  which  the  true  foundation  of  society  rests.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  accept  this  resolution  in  the  form  submitted, 
finalty,  and  as  a  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  and  as  an  expression 
that  you  are  satisfied  that  all  that  could  be  done  imder  the  circum- 
stances was  done.  In  the  speech  of  ]\Ir.  Killon  this  morning,  he 
said  democracy  is  on  its  trial.  If  democracy  takes  a  clear  view, 
and  is  wisely  lead,  nothing  can  resist  it.  The  Parliamentarj^  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  tried  and  trusted  men.  If  you  don't  trust 
them  what  is  the  good  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Are  they  not  the  chosen  men  in  the  movement,  tried  and 
trusted,  who  have  proved  before  and  since  that  they  are  men  who 
can  be  trusted  to  do  their  best  ?  Those  who  are  on  their  trial  to- 
day should  be  acquitted  wholeheartedly  and  with  acclamation. 
You  have  unanimously  agreed  to  a  new  expression  of  your  policy 
for  the  future.  You  have  shown  that  you  have  an  ideal  and  the 
determination  to  carry  that  ideal  into  practice.  Y'ou  are  imited 
against  a  common  enemy.  Are  you  going  to  destroy  that  imani- 
mity  amongst  yoiu"  ranks  ?  If  you  do  that  then  it  wiU  not  be 
worthy  of  this  occasion,  but  unworthy  of  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  must  miite  to  destroy  the  di'agon  of 
faction,  go  forward  hand  in  hand,  and  march  imitedly  to  the  goal. 
(Applause.)  It  is  not  only  the  co-operative  societies  that  enjoy  the 
exemption  from  income  tax.  The  tax  has  been  limited  to  give  the 
same  privilege  to  shareholders  of  some  insurance  societies.  An 
insurance  company  issues  participating  and  non- participating 
policies  admitting  the  holders  of  participating  policies  to  enjoy 
advantages  which  are  not  allowed  to  non-participating  holders. 
The  courts  have  settled  that  the  retiu-n  of  surplus  is  not  a  share  in 
profits  when  one  pays  a  higher  price  because  he  knows  that  a 
portion  of  it  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  a  given  period ;  and  this 
is  not  subject  to  tax  in  the  case  of  a  private  company.     In  the  same 
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way,  thex-efore,  if  there  is  no  liability  in  an  insurance  company  to 
pay  tax  on  that  which  is  equivalent  to  our  dividend  we  are  enjoying 
no  privilege,  we  are  only  enjoying  the  common  rights  of  citizens, 
and  we  want  to  drive  that  home.  (Applause.)  We  stand  on  a 
foundation,  not  of  privilege,  but  of  equity  and  equality.  We  were 
told  by  the  representative  of  a  building  society  at  a  Blackpool 
Conference  that  they  had  entered  into  an  an-angement  under  which 
they  will  only  be  charged  3s.  in  the  poimd  instead  of  5s.  which  we 
pay.  (Shame.)  Our  property  stands  in  the  same  way  as  theirs, 
and  until  Parliament  considers  this  matter,  we  would  do  well  to 
put  the  question  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  and  get  our- 
selves put  at  once  on  the  same  basis  as  the  building  societies. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bentley  (Bolton) :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution  that  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  Sharpies.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say,  just  at  the  moment,  that  some  of  us  have  not 
been  right  in  what  we  have  said.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  maintain, 
although  I  am  seconding  the  resolution,  that  had  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  at  that  time  taken  the  advice  of  some  of  the  organisa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  movement  it  would  have  been  better 
for  all  concerned.  The  advice  might  not  always  have  been  correct, 
but  it  was  based  on  expert  knowledge  and  experience  which  we 
think  the  Parliamentary  Committee  could  have  used  to  advantage  ; 
and  some  of  us  at  that  time  were  prepared  to  advocate  what  has 
now  come  into  operation,  believing  that  a  better  method  of  com- 
puting excess  profits  could  have  been  brought  about  without 
impairing  the  success  of  the  co-operative  movement.  The  financial 
success  of  the  movement,  to  some  extent,  has  been  impaired,  be- 
cause we  know  a  number  of  societies  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
this  duty,  not  out  of  revenue,  but  out  of  reserves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  say  without  the  slightest  hesitation  that  there  was  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  this  world  who  could  have  argued  excess  profits 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  out  of  reserv^es  of  capital  accumulated 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  co-operative  movement  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  past.  (Hear,  hear.)  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  think  Mr.  May  has  given  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  position 
right  from  the  beginning,  and  I  for  one  must  congratulate  him  on 
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the  light  he  has  put  up  for  our  co-operative  movement  against  al 
the  opposition  he  must  have  had  in  Parliamentary  circles.  (Hear, 
h.ear.)  It  is  quite  time  we  realised,  whether  we  are  Liberals,  Con- 
servatives, or  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  that  the  co-operative 
movement  must  have  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
(hear,  hear) — and  we  should  work  for  that  end  at  once,  and  not 
iceep  waiting  and  seeing. 

IMr.  Davies  (Plymouth)  moved  the  following  addition : — 

Insert  in  line  12  after  the  word  "and"  the  following:  — 
"  That  having  special  regard  to  the  statements  of  the 
Chancellor  and  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Ministers  are  deemed  in  honour  bound  to  extend  the 
facilities  recently  given  in  respect  to  the  methods  of 
computation  of  this  tax  and  finally." 

He  said :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  moving  this  addition 
to  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Sharjjles.  At  this  jimctm-e,  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  very  eloquent  defence  put  up  by  Mr.  May, 
I  am  concerned  with  the  desire  that  we  should  sink  our  differences. 
1  agree  that  unity  of  aim  and  oneness  of  principle  are  everything. 
We  may  have  had  a  different  point  of  view  in  the  past ;  but  by  oirr 
particular  contributions  to  the  movement  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  bringing  these  matters  under  review,  we  may  find  common 
a3tion  and  common  gromid  to  tread.  I  pass  on,  however,  to  the 
leference  in  the  resolution  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  I  want  to  put 
one  pertinent  question :  Why  are  we  asking  for  the  rejjeal  of  this 
clause?  Is  it  not  because  we  recognise,  after  t^o  years,  that  a 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  various  societies  composing 
the  movement  ?  And  is  it  not  because  injustice  has  been  done 
Ihat  we  are  calling  upon  the  Government  to  cease  to  continue  the 
operations  of  a  Statute  which  bears  harshly  upon  the  co-operative 
movement  ?  That  implies  that  something  has  been  done  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  done.  Are  you  going  to  be  content  merely  to 
ask  for  a  repeal  of  this  particular  Act  ?  Are  we  to  have  no  regard 
to  the  promises  and  the  intentions  of  the  Goveniment  ?  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  has  said  that  something  was  done  to  the  co-operative  societies 
tliat  ought  not  to  have  been  done.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has,  by  his 
a  nendment,  put  the  position  back  to  where  the  co-operative 
s  wieties  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lat^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
o.i  the  other,  said  it  was  intended  to  be.     That  being  so  it  is  for  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  find  some  means  whereby  the  socie- 
ties may  get  back  to  themselves  all  that  was  taken  from  ther;i 
wi'ongly.  (Loud  applause.)  I  trust  the  delegates  will  see  hov,- 
vital  that  is.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  should  ask  not  only  the  repe;;I 
of  the  Act  but  that  honour  may  find  a  part  to  play  in  the  national 
life  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer admits  that  for  two  years  injustice  was  done,  we  say : 
Let  him  give  effect  to  those  honourable  remarks  and  make  it  poc- 
sible,  by  the  operation  of  the  Finance  Act  to  put  societies  back 
into  the  position  which  he  says  it  was  the  intention  of  the  laie 
Chancellor  that  they  should  find  themselves  in  (Applause.) 
We  are  asking  for  the  application  of  certain  historic  words.  Tl  e 
present  Government  says  the  conditions  of  peace  shall  be  restitution 
and  restoration  to  despoiled  nations.  (Applause  and  laughter) 
We  are  at  war  with  the  Government  of  this  comitry.  We  saj  : 
"  Repeal  is  not  enough.  There  are  certain  words  you  have  to  say — 
'  Restitution  and  Restoration.'  "  (Loud  applause.)  We  say 
to  the  Government:  "  You  have  done  our  movement  a  great  ii:- 
justice,  and  we  demand  Restitution  and  Restoration."  It  should 
have  been  impossible,  by  the  national  conscience  of  the  country, 
for  our  societies  to  be  taxed.  (Applause.)  There  are  men  here 
who  have  given  their  ser\^ices  for  years  to  the  movement ;  and 
there  are  younger  men  who  are  spending  themselves  in  the  same 
cauge.  Here  is  a  imique  opportunity  which  will  lead  the  ran!  s 
of  the  army  unto  victory.  Led  by  the  older  men,  joined  by  the 
younger  men,  let  us  call  for  the  repeal  of  this  iniquitous  Act,  call 
for  Restitution  and  Restoration  to  the  movement  which  is  the 
salt  of  the  country.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Buckingham  (Plymouth) :  Like  my  colleague  from  Ply- 
mouth, I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  speeches  made  in 
regard  to  what  has  happened  with  reference  to  the  earlier  steps 
on  this  question  of  excess  profits.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  what 
has  been  done  has  been  admitted.  We  must  look  facts  straightly 
in  the  face,  and  deal  with  them.  It  is  quite  possible  for  any  other 
body  of  men  to  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Parliamentarv 
Committee  But  I  want  to  say  this  :  That  had  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  been  a  little  more  alive  to  the  actual  facts  of  this  business 
then  we  should  not  have  been  discussing  this  resolution  to-day. 
(Hear,  hear.)     There  is  a  point  that  you  need  to  take  very  seriously. 
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otherwise  it  will  be  step  number  two  in  the  wrong  direction.  If 
you  pass  the  resolution  just  as  it  is  framed,  you  are  admitting,  up 
to  a  point,  that  this  tax  was  justifiable.  ("No!  No!")  Up 
to  a  point.  ("  No !  No  I  ")  We  want  you  to  clear  any  idea  of 
that  by  taking  the  straight  and  proper  course  by  saying  that  this 
tax  is  unjust,  and  must  not  be  imposed.  If  you  take  that  line  you 
will  strengthen  the  co-operative  movement ;  anything  else  and  you 
will  weaken  it.  We  are  fighjbing  a  great  force.  We  have  to  say 
definitely  what  our  opinions  are,  and  what  we  require,  and  I  believe 
3^ou  M^ll  do  this. 

]\Ir. GavanDufFy(CleatorMoor), supporting  theresolution,said:  The 
resolution  is  a  little  weak  in  some  respects,  and  I  ajipeal  to  those  re- 
sponsible to  come  together  and  try  to  draft  one  or  two  words  of 
the  amendment  into  it  so  that  no  one  will  be  called  upon  to  support 
a  motion  which  he  feels  to  be  not  altogether  right.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  division  of  opinion.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  historic 
meeting  of  the  co-operative  movement,  for  we  are  breaking  into 
new  veins.  At  such  a  time  we  should  march  in  a  solid  phalanx. 
There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  when  you  have  an  imjust  law ;  that 
is  to  break  it.  (Laughter.)  Even  INIr.  Bonar  Law,  professional 
quibbler  that  he  is,  has  been  bound  to  say  that  he  cannot  defend  the 
way  in  which  the  tax  was  imposed.  Co-operators  do  not  wish  to 
shirk  their  obligations.  One-half  of  the  members  of  this  audience 
has  paid  income  tax,  and  why  ought  they  be  dragged  in  again  to 
pay  it.  (Applause.)  Mr.  May  has  told  us  that  the  movement  has 
already  paid  £383,623  of  excess  profits  duty.  I  am  sorry  £5,000 
of  that  belongs  to  my  society,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  support 
the  proposal  for  restitution.  (Loud  laughter.)  There  is  a  certain 
amomit  of  honour  among  thieves  it  is  said,  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  put  the  politicians  on  the  same  pedestal  and  get  honour 
amongst  them.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Thornton  (Gateshead) :  I  notice  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
the  money  paid  refunded.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  do  that  for  us.  They  have  sold  the 
case  so  far  as  excess  profits  are  concerned.  We  have  paid  some 
£20.000.  We  had  committed  ourselves  to  £10,000  before  the  tax 
was  levied.  We  made  ourselves  liable  for  £10,000  before  the  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  and  when  we  were  thinking  how  pros- 
perous we  were,  this  tax  came  upon  us.     (Loud  laughter.) 
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The  speaker  was  continuing  to  read  extracts  from  a  statement  by 
Mr.  May  in  the  "  Co-operative  Review,"  when  there  were  calls 
of  "  time,"  "  time." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.  (Co-operative  Building  Society),  who 
was  received  with  cheers :  I  wonder  whether  the  last  speaker 
spent  the  additional  £10,000  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  or  because  it  was  in  the  Finance  Act.  My 
friend,  Gavan  Duffy,  appears  to  presume  that,  while  these  politi- 
cians are  a  bad  lot,  there  is  honour  among  thieves.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  quite  sure  who  are  the  thieves.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  division,  I  think,  between  this  resolution 
and  the  amendment ;  and  by  the  substitution  of  two  words — 
"Parliament"  is  in  honour  bound;  and  having  regard  to 
"  ^Ministers'  "  statements — we  ought  to  get  absolute  agreement, 
(applause.)  I  privately  negotiated  these  amendments  with  Mr. 
APKenna  and  Bonar  Law.  I  asked  M'Kenna  and  Law  (on  the  day 
before  they  accepted  it)  whether  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  dowTi  in  our  name ;  and  the  answer  we  got  was : 
"  Unless  you  have  this  amendment  you  will  have  nothing."  That 
is  the  history  of  the  situation.  Whatever  M'Kenna  may  have  said 
in  defence  of  the  co-operative  position  on  income  tax,  he  destroyed 
any  consideration  we  ought  ever  to  give  him  by  that  admission 
that  although  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  attempt  to  impose  income 
tax  he  was  prepared  to  say :  "  Notwithstanding  this  wrong,  1 
will  hold  it  like  a  revolver  against  yoxu"  heads."  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  is  one  of  the  most  imscrupulous  tactics  anyone  could  adopt. 
(Applause.)  I  welcome  this  conference  because  it  is  to  be  a  his- 
toric conference.  (Applause.)  It  clearly  marks  a  new  develop- 
ment in  the  co-operative  movement.  I  want  this  movement — 
and  I  want  the  trade  union  movement — to  realise  that  strong, 
powerful,  and  influential  as  we  are,  we  are  not  stronger  than  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Any  action  we  take  on  this  resolution 
or  any  resolution  of  this  conference,  must  not  be  a  resolution  that 
sets  up  some  particular  class  interest  or  privilege  to  us  as  a  move- 
ment. We  don't  want  it.  (Applause.)  Our  answer  to  the  peoj^le 
who  say:  "  You  don't  pay  income  tax  !  "  is  "  You  are  liars  !  " 
(Laughter  and  loud  applause.)  We  pay  precisely  the  same  as  other 
people.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  mistake  we  have  made  is  in  not  having 
caiTied  the  war  into  other  people's  camp.     (Applause.)     A  close 


examination  of  Schedule  A  of  the  Income  Tax  shoM"s  that  nearly 
all  yom"  co-operative  buildings  are  assessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  excess  profits  tax  was  introduced,  I  was  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  tax  meant  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  people 
specially  benefited  as  a  result  of  the  war — (hear,  hear) — unless  the 
State  was  able  to  take  that  benefit  from  them.  (Applause.)  That 
is  the  meaning  of  the  excess  profits  tax  ;  and  how,  then,  can  you 
or  I  or  our  wives,  paying  £2  for  the  same  goods  that  cost  us  £1  in 
1914,  be  told  when  we  get  2s.  back  that  Is.  of  it  is  excess  profits  ? 
That  is  monstrous!  (Applause.)  It  camiot  be  justified.  I  hope 
that  you  will  carrj'  the  resolution  and  allow  the  amendment  so  as 
to  have  a  unanimous  vote,  and  so  that  you  may  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment :  We  are  not  only  going  to  pin  you  dowm  to  what  you  have 
said,  but  to  use  our  power  and  influence  to  take  from  you  what  you 
have  robbed  us  of.     (Hear,  hear;  and  loud  and  prolonged  applause. ) 

There  were  cries  of  "  Vote  !  " 

The  Chairman :  The  Plymouth  amendment  is  that  these  words 
be  added  to  the  original  resolution.  All  in  favour  of  these  being 
added  say  "Aye!"  (The  delegates  responded.)  The  "  Ayes  !  " 
have  it.     (Loud  Applause.) 

The  following  amendment  was  submitted  by  the  Woolwich 
Eoyal  Arsenal  Society  : — 

Delete  all  words  after  the  word  "  societies  "  in  the  third 
line  up  to  and  including  the  word  "  our  "  in  line  12, 
and  substitute  the  words   "  reiterates  its." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Thomas  (Woolwich),  introducing  the  amendment, 
said :  In  the  original  resolution,  by  ]\Ir.  Sharpies,  you  are  asked  to 
decide  on  two  principles.  You  are  asked  to  say  you  are  satisfied 
"  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  took  all  reasonable  steps 
(short  of  a  public  campaign)  to  avoid  the  imposition  of  the  tax" — 
(hear,  hear) — and  further,  you  are  asked  to  affirm  "  that  we  reite- 
rate our  conviction  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  is  an  absolute 
negation  of  justice."  We  feel  we  cannot  agree  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  took  all  reasonable  steps. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  find  this  resolution  to-day  skilfully  drafted 
bringing  forth  the  principle  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mittee's conduct  and  it  places  us  in  the  position  that  we  cannot 
support  the  resolution.     We  say  the  movement  was  not  consulted 


by  the  Parliamentaiy  Committee  who  kept  us  in  the  dark,  and 
would  not  take  us  into  their  confidence.  We  ask  you  to  separate 
the  two  parts.  A  good  deal  has  been  spoken  to-day  about  unity. 
It  is  true  that  we  shall  get  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  what 
we  are  able  to  enforce.  Be  miited  on  one  thing  to-daj^,  and  that 
is  that  we  affirm  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  uiDon  co-operators 
is  an  absolute  negation  of  justice,  and  j'ou  can  do  so  by  unanimously 
passing  the  amendment  in  our  name. 

Mr.  Barnes  (Stratford),  supporting  the  amendment,  said :  If  we 
take  this  question  of  excess  profits  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Government's  action,  there  is  no  delegate  here,  if  he  honestly  and 
fairly  faces  the  position,  but  will  admit  that  it  is  not  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  that  is  due  any  credit,  but  the  jDropaganda 
of  the  retail  societies,  notably  Plymouth  Society.  (Applause.) 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  instead  of  anticipating  and  realising 
attempted  to  damp  down  the  enthusiasm.  The  co-operative  move- 
ment has  decided  to  go  in  for  politics,  and  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
May  has  given  us  a  highly  finished  politician's  speech.  When  the 
amendment  was  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  I,  in  common 
with  representatives  of  other  London  societies  who  were  there 
interviewing,  found  no  representative  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee present  to  watch  that  amendment.  'Mi.  May,  it  is  true, 
was  ill ;  but  if  we  are  going  into  politics  seriously,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  we  put  into  positions  to  carry  out  their  duties.  If  ]Vir. 
May  was  ill  and  at  Harrogate,  it  was  up  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  see  someone  was  there  to  defend  the  position  of  the 
movement.  I  heard  Mr.  Wardle  (the  chairman  of  the  Labour 
Party)  ask  co-operators  who  were  standing  there,  whether  the 
amendment  was  satisfactory  to  the  co-operative  movement,  and 
there  was  no  one  able  to  say  whether  it  was  or  not.  If  there 
has  been  a  misimderstanding  or  confusion,  ]\Ii-.  May  will  perhaps 
explain ;  but  it  does  not  reflect  any  dignity  on  the  movement. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  May  (replying) :  Both  with  regard  to  the  inception  of  the 
amendments  to  the  1917  Finance  Bill  and  the  action  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  looking  after  your  interests  on  that  occasion, 
there  is  no  basis  of  fact — except  that  I  was  at  Harrogate — in  tlie 
statement  made  by  ]\Ir.  Barnes.  It  is  absolutely  untrue  to  say — 
as  Mr.  Barnes  has  done — that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  were 
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not  responsible  for  the  amendment  on  the  paper.  No  one  else  was, 
I  drafted  those  amendments  mj'self  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  office  of  the  Labour  Party,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Labour 
Party's  agent,  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Labour  Party  in.  this  and  other  matters.  I  discussed  this  with  the 
executive  of  the  Labom-  Party,  who  agreed  upon  the  lines  of  the 
amendment,  the  real  drafting  being  done,  as  I  have  described,  on 
lines  previously  approved  of  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  itself. 
I  cannot  be  more  explicit  than  that.  (Applause.)  With  regard 
to  the  recriminating  matter  introduced  on  the  amendment,  this 
was  simply  intended  as  recrimination  and  not  to  clear  the  position. 
In  the  very  lengthy  statement  I  made  this  afternoon,  covering  two 
years'  work,  it  will  be  agreed  that  I  did  not  introduce  any  specific 
reference  to  the  attacks  of  any  particular  society  or  person — and 
there  are  heaps  of  them  to  which  we  could  have  given  effectual  replies. 
I  hoped  delegates  would  have  left  it  there.  With  regard  to  the 
reference  to  absence  of  representation  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  have  to  say  that  everything  was  done  that  could  be  done. 
We  could  not  influence  the  proceedings  that  were  taken  ;  and  the 
arrange  ment  eventually  drafted  was  such  that  we  had  to  take  it 
or  leave  it.     (Applause.) 

There  were  at  this  point  cries  of  "  Vote  !  "     "  Vote  !  " 

The  Chairman :  I  have  three  names  of  people  who  want  to  speak. 
Is  it  your  pleasiire  that  Mr.  Wonnacott  (of  Plymouth)  be  heard  ? 

"  Yes !  " 

Sir.  Wonnacott :  I  sat  by  the  side  of  and  heard  ]\Ir.  Barnes  make 
the  statement  to  the  meeting  which  was  perfectly  true.  He  was 
in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  other  co-operators, 
but  there  was  no  representative  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
whilst  members  of  the  Labour  Party  were  asking  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  amendment  would  suit  and  what  were  they  to  do. 
The  co-operators  there  decided  what  should  be  done,  but  we  could 
not  find  a  single  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  there. 
At  such  an  important  stage,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  ought 
certainly   to   have   been   represented. 

The  Chairman :    That  has  already  been  explained. 

IMi-.  Sharpies,  replying,  said:  I  don't  want  to  stand  between  this 
meeting  and  the  business  before  it.  But  I  cannot  understand  why 
]\Ir.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Wormacott  have  introduced  things  into  the 
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discussion  of  this  resolution  which  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  it. 
What  they  have  introduced  is  matter  for  future  discussion,  if  they 
desire  to  raise  it.  ("Oh  I")  In  1915,  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
did  all  that  was  humanly  possible  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  If  you  dont  accept  that  it  means  that  all 
the  zeal,  fervour,  and  energy  worked  up  in  two  years,  would  have 
been  foreseen  if  you  could  have  been  consulted.  You  then  coxild 
have  foreseen  the  rise  in  prices  which  has  entailed  the  payment  of 
this  Excess  Profits  tax  as  then  framed.  Knowing  how  slowly  we 
move  in  our  organisation — (hear,  hear) — I  say  that  the  time  then 
at  their  disposal  was  not  sufficient  to  ask  the  movement  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  I  think  we  have  only  one  course  to 
take  and  that  is  to  vote  for  the  resolution.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  Woolwich  amendment  say 
"  Aye."     The   amendment  is  lost. 

All  in  favour  of  the  resolution  and  amendment  by  adding  the 
words  of  the  Plymouth  Society,  say  "  Aye." 

The  "  Ayes"  have  it. 

THE    EFFECT  OF  CONTROLLED    PRICES 

ON  CO-OPERATIVE    SERVICES. 

Mr.  Charter  (Central  Board) :  The  resolution  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  move  reads  as  follows : — 

That  t«his  conference,  having  considered  the  possible 
effects  of  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  strongly  recommends  the  move- 
ment to  strictly  conform  to  all  orders  of  the  various 
Government  controllers  of  commodities  witJiout  refer- 
ence to  any  effect  which  such  regulations  may  have 
upon  their  present  methods  of  calculating  "  dividend 
on  purchases."  Further,  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results,  they  should  pursue  the  policy  of  declar- 
ing a  general  dividend  on  the  whole  of  their  trade. 

In  deciding  to  bring  forward  the  subject-matter  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  fully  aware  of  its  importance  and  its  possible  effect 
on  the  position  of  societies,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  reduction 
of  disposable  surplus  and  also  the  decreased  volume  of  capital 
which  in  the  ordinary  way  arises  from  such  surplus  being  left  in 
the  society's  funds,  and  which  furnish  a  considerable  proportion 
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of  the  capital  used  for  carrying  on  co-operative  business.  This  is 
a  problem  which  has  to  be  faced,  but  means  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
to  secure  additional  capital  for  the  movement  if  our  policy  is  so 
national  in  character  as  to  secure  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
those  who  stand  to  suffer  most  on  account  of  a  lower  purchasing 
power  due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  prevailing  demand  oiu-  special  attention,  and  with 
the  problem  of  controlled  prices  before  us  the  question  of  the  atti- 
tude of  societies  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  the 
methods  to  be  adopted  natm'ally  arises.  It  was  with  the  desire 
that  some  general  policy  should  be  agreed  upon  and  carried  into 
effect  throughout  all  our  societies  that  the  board  decided  to  bring 
the  question  officially  before  you,  with  the  distinct  recommendation 
that  in  every  case  controlled  prices  should  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  that  no  request  be  made  to  the  Controller  for  permission  to  put 
the  amount  of  the  usual  dividend  on  to  the  controlled  price  of  the 
article,  on  the  plea  that  its  return  to  the  member  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  charged  to  the  original  fixed,  ^^'^lilst  in  effect 
tliis  may  be  true,  a  very  bad  impression  would  be  created  as  to 
what  is  really  co-operative  dividend.  It  would  be  strengthening 
the  hands  of  our  opponents  when  they  say  that  whatever  the 
member  of  a  society  receives  in  the  shape  of  a  return  on  purchases 
such  return  is  the  result  of  a  direct  overcharge  on  the  prices  ruling 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fiulher,  in  many  districts  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  a  severe  tax — to  the  poorer  members  especially 
— and  we  think  societies  should,  after  having  demanded  that  essen- 
tial articles  should  be  State-controlled,  use  every  effort  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  each  week  in  the  proportion  that  their  organisa- 
tion will  permit.  Briefly,  it  is  more  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  weekly  food  bill  of  thousands  of  our  members  should  be  as  low 
as  possible  than  that  we  should  return  to  them  a  larger  surplus  at 
the  end  of  three  or  six  months.  The  problem  which  is  before  us 
to-day  is  that  of  life  itself,  and  we  must  do  now  as  we  have  so  often 
stated  we  are  willing  to  do,  viz.,  place  the  whole  of  the  resources 
of  the  movement  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  this  hour  of  its  need, 
by  so  organising  production  and  distribution  as  to  secm-e  to  the 
poorest  person  the  maximum  amount  obtainable  on  account  of  his 
purchasing  power.  By  doing  this  we  shall  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness and  ability  to    assist  those  who  are  more  concerned  in  the 


well-being  of  the  people  aud  in  relieving  the  buidens  of  the  poorer 
woikers  than  in  studying  their  own  immediate  interests,  individu- 
ally or  collectively.  In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  pa-ydividend  on  controlled  articles,  or  whether  we  should 
sell  them  at  controlled  prices  with  no  dividend,  thus  enabling  us 
to  pay  a  higher  dividend  on  the  uncontrolled  articles,  we  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  only  safe  policy,  the  only  fair  policy, 
is  that  3-ou  should  treat  the  whole  of  your  members,  rich  and  poor, 
alike,  and  not  penalise  the  poorer  members  who  have  to  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  income  on  controlled  articles,  and  give  the  benefits 
to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  the  higher  prices  on  uncontrolled 
articles.  Every  member  should  receive  the  benefits  of  our  organisa- 
tion. Let  us  transact  our  business  in  the  interests  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Benetiis  should  be  distributed  not  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  spend  the  most  money,  but  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
at  this  period  in  the  worlds  history.  To  refuse  to  do  this  will  be 
to  deny  the  benefits  of  collective  trading  to  those  to  whom  it  is  of 
the  greatest  help,  and  to  give  the  financial  advantage  of  oiu*  organisa- 
tion to  those  who  are  able  to  spend  most  in  those  goods  of  a  higher 
profit-bearing  nature;  or,  in  other  words,  to  penalise  the  member 
with  a  small  wage,  and  who  must  therefore  spend  the  bulk  of  his 
income  in  articles  essential  to  existence,  in  order  to  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  more  fortunate  member.  "  Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each,"  is  a  motto  which  is  often  quoted  by  us.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  it  should  be  applied  it  is  now,  and  we  can  only  do 
this  when  we  recognise  that,  rich  or  poor,  we  should  in  this  time 
of  national  stress  extend  ?  helping  hand  to  our  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bour. We  shall,  bj^  this  means,  give  public  evidence  that  we  are 
indeed  an  organisation  existing  solely  for  the  well-being  of  the 
general  body  rather  than  for  a  portion  of  the  community.  We 
submit,  therefore,  that  taking  the  pmety  co-operative  view,  and 
seeing  we  have  demanded  to  be  taken  into  consultation  in  matteis 
of  administration  dealing  with  food  control  and  others  of  national 
importance,  we  must  be  consistent,  and  be  willing  to  give  om'  aid, 
aud  that  in  the  widest  possible  sense.  Many  persons  have,  fiom 
time  to  time,  advocated  the  elimination  of  dividend  from  co-opera- 
tive trading.  Whilst  this  is  open  to  diversitj;-  of  opinion  in  noimal 
times,  we  have  an  opportunity  now  of  trying  the  experiment  oi 
paying  returns  on  all  goods,  therefore  declaring  a  decreased  divi- 
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dend,  and  seeing  whether  oui-  reward  will  come  in  the  increased 
confidence  of  those  whom  we  are  out  to  benefit.  At  this  time  we 
shall  be  judged  by  the  faith  we  have  in  ourselves,  a.nd  by  our  achieve- 
ment will  our  value  be  measm'ed.  We  demand  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  na,tion.  Let  us  prove  now  by  our  whole-hearted 
national  spirit  that  we  recognise  the  world  as  om*  kingdom  and  the 
v/ell-being  of  its  people  as  our  inheritance.     (Applause.) 

Jlr.  Jarman  (Warrington),  in  seconding,  said  :  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  course  open  to  us  but  the  one  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 
Although  societies  have,  in  a  few  instances,  decided  on  not  paying 
a  dividend  on  foodstuffs,  the  action  does  not  commend  itself  to  me. 
The  question  of  a  different  rate  of  dividend  may  be  raised,  and 
although  many  of  our  societies  have  paid  a  different  rate  on  butchery 
in  the  past,  that  may  be  considered  a  separate  dejjartment  differing 
from  others  in  many  details,  and  the  actual  expenses  of  which 
can  be  readily  ascertained.  Respecting  control  goods,  however,  it  is 
evidently  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  time  (rent,  rates,  &c.) 
is  occupied  in  packing  or  distributing  a  tin  of  salmon  or  a  pound  of 
margarine  against  that  occupied  in  distributing  a  pomid  of  tea  or 
butter ;  also  that  from  a  purely  co-ojierative  point  of  view,  our 
departments  are  for  the  service  of  all  members  alike  and  all  should 
equally  share  in  the  surplus,  however  made.  If  tlie  policy  is  to  be 
adopted  generally  of  no  dividend,  or  reduced  dividend,  on  con- 
trolled goods,  the  tendency  will  midoubtedly  be  to  remove  some 
of  that  trade  at  least  from  our  societies,  leaving  them  with  a  higher 
average  of  expenses  on  the  remainder.  To  attempt  to-day  to  drop 
payment  of  dividend  on  controlled  goods  on  the  ground  that  the 
margin  is  insufficient  to  meet  expenses  and  dividend,  is  to  prac- 
tically admit  that  we  cannot  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  oiu"  com- 
petitors and  provide  a  surplus,  and  thus  prove  their  statement 
that  our  dividend  is  but  the  retmii  of  overcharge  made  beyond 
usual  prices. 

]VIr.  NeviUe  (Woolwich)  moved  the  amendment  sent  in  by  his 
society,  which  read: — 

Delete  all  words  .after  the  word  "  recounnends  "  in  the 
third  line  up  to  and  including  the  word  "  purchases  " 
in  line  eight,  and  substitute  the  following: — "Societies 
to  regulate  prices  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the   various    Government    Controllers    of    Commodities 
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in   such  a  manner  that   the  trading   surplus   realised 
shall  not  exceed  the  usual  pre-war  dividend." 

My  committee,  he  said,  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was 
meant  by  the  resolution.  You  are  recommended  to  "strictly 
conform  to  all  orders"  of  the  various  control  depaitments.  That 
seemed  capable  of  a  double  interpretation,  and  I  v.onclered  to  which 
section  of  the  movement  it  was  addi'essed.  Had  it  teen  tabled 
after  Mr.  Killons  speech,  I  would  have  said  it  was  addiessed  to 
the  C.W.S.  (Laughter.)  You  are  a  loj^al  community,  and  j^ou  are 
bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations.  But  j^ou  are  asked  to  con- 
form to  those  orders  without  reference  to  the  dividend.  (Applause.) 
What  is  the  position  of  the  societies  that  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
small  rate  of  dividend  ?  You  have  societies  paying  dividends 
ranging  from  Is.  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound.  In  fixing  our  prices 
under  the  various  orders  we  have  to  consider  their  effect.  We  have 
sold  bread  for  many  months  under  the  selling  price  prevailing  in  the 
districts.  We  are  selling  bread,  meat,  and  milk  at  less  than  the 
maximum  selling  price  allowed  under  the  various  ordeis  concerning 
these  articles.  (Applause.)  Further  tha.n  that ;  unless  we  do 
keep  down  our  prices  our  pre-war  dividend  will  be  exceeded,  and 
we  will  be  taxed  on  "excess  profits."  We  say  we  ea.nnot  vote  for 
the  resolution  as  it  is  worded  here.  We  are  below  the  general  rate 
of  dividend.  Since  the  war  we  have  had  a  policy  of  a  special 
dividend  on  bread.  How  are  these  prices  under  the  orders  fixed  ? 
The  various  margins  are  fixed  after  consuita,tion  with  the  trf«de, 
and  sometimes  we  are  given  a  miserable  representation  with  the 
trade.  The  margin  is  sufficient  for  the  vested  interests  or  it  would 
not  be  allowed.  If  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  what  is 
needed  by  the  co-operative  movement,  are  we  going  to  give  up  oiu- 
ideas  and  take  our  share  like  the  profiteers  ?  So  far  as  om'  society 
is  concerned,  we  have  escaped  Excess  Profits  Duty;  we  will  not 
adhere  to  the  maximum  rates,  but  will  sell  under  these  maximum 
rates  when  we  possibly  can.     (AiDplause.) 

Mr.  Bull  (Wo  olwich) :  I  should  just  like  to  emphasise  one  point 
put  forward  bj'  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  that  what  the  \\'ool- 
wich  committee  had  in  mind  was  the  effect  of  selling  commodities 
at  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Food  Controller,  and  with  that 
in  view  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 
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It  would  mean  they  vroiild  have  to  advance  their  prices,  which 
would  result  in  making  a  larger  per  cent,  of  profit.  (A  voice- 
"We  can't  hear.")  Their  desire  was  to  give  the  best  possible 
value  to  the  members  at  lower  piiccs  than  thot^c  fixed  by  the  Food 
Controller  if  at  all  possible. 

Mr.  Shinner  (Chippenham) :  I  wish  to  speak  against  the  Wool- 
wich amendment  and  in  favour  of  the  resolution,  and  why  I  desire 
to  speak  against  the  amendment  is  this.  I  have  always  been  in 
favoiu"  of  low  dividends,  because  I  believe  low  dividends  mean  low 
prices  for  commodities.  It  seems  to  me  from  the  Woolwich  amend- 
ment that  societies  which  love  high  dividends  will  have  to  keep  up 
the  prices  of  their  commodilies  to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  them 
to  pay — ("  No  I  "  "  No  !  ")^ — at  least  some  of  the  dividends  that 
they  have  paid  in  pre-war  times.  ("No!"  "No!")  I  would 
rather  have  seen  upon  the  amendment  paper  a  resolution  fi'om  the 
Royal  Aisenal  Society  regretting  the  fact  that  our  Food  Controller 
has  not  dealt  with  the  profits  made  by  the  wholesaler,  and  limited 
them.  This  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  our  movement,  and  has 
given  the  multiple  shop  a  decided  advantage  over  us  as  co-operators, 
seeing  that  such  companies  are  able  to  control  certain  commodities 
from  their  som'ce.  I  desire,  if  the  chaiiman  will  allow  me,  to  add — 
("No!"  "No!") — ^I  should  add  a  few  words  emphatically 
protes  ing  against  the  action  of  the  Food  Controller  in  that  he 
has  not  disturbed  the  wholesaler's  profits  whatever. 

The  Chairman :    I  am  afraid  we  cannot  accept  your  suggestion. 

Jlr.  Shinner :  I  hope  you  will  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

Reply  to  the  Discussion. 

IVIr.  Charter:  The  fiist  question  to  which  I  have  to  reply  was 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  point  of  order,  and  was,  whether  we  can  avoid 
standing  by  the  Food  Controller's  orders.  In  all  honesty  no,  but 
there  are  many  instances  outside  the  co-operative  movement 
where  the  Controller's  orders  are  being  fiagianih'  ignored; 
and  it  was  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  world  the  knowledge  that 
whatever  the  co-operative  movement  might  be  it  was  at  lea,st  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  orders  in  the  spuit  they  were  made,  and  carry 
them  out  in  detail  in  the  manner  that  had  been  suggested.  In 
this  direction  I  just  want  to  refer  you  to  the  chauman's  remaiks 
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this  morning  ;  they  were  only  two  or  three  words,  viz.,  "  our  piin- 
ciples  have  stood  every  modern  test."  May  I  submit  we  are  asking 
you  in  this  latest  test  to  still  stand  by  your  principles.  Ecgaiding 
the  Woolwich  Society's  amendment,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to 
accept  it.  We  have  no  idea  of  asking  'hose  socieuef  wh'ch  aie 
charging  under  comioUcd  pricts  ic  ((n<  t]  c  <fi;  *■•!•{  j  <tt 
but  if  you  knew  the  instances  which  come  undei  ihc  no. ice  oi  iht 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  which  even  co-operaiive  societies 
were  trying  to  ignore  controlled  prices,  you  would  realise  that  theie 
was  necessity  for  placing  a  motion  of  this  kind  before  a  gathering 
such  as  this.  Woolwich  Society  is  not  typical  of  all  societies. 
Woolwich  is  quite  at  liberty  to  sell  controlled  articles  at  whatever 
price  it  likes  so  long  as  the  price  is  not  above  the  controlled  price. 
But  the  wording  of  the  amendment  would  suggest — I  will  read 
it  to    you : 

Delete  all  words  after  the  word  "recommends"  in  the 
third  line  up  to  and  including  the  word  "  purchases  " 
in  line  eight,  and  substitute  tne  following: — "  Societies 
to  regulate  prices  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
the  various  Government  Controllers  of  Commodities 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  trading  surplus  realised 
shall  not  exceed  the  usual  pre-war  dividend." 

If  I  want  that  to  read  any  other  way  I  have  got  to  regulate  the 
Controller's  prices  so  as  to  retmn  a  dividend  equal  to  or  nearly 
equal  to  what  I  returned  previous  to  the  war.  May  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  question  of  policy  that  has  been  submitted  to  you, 
and  really  and  in  effect  the  Woolwich  Society's  amendment  is  not 
an  amendment  at  all;  it  simply  removes  certain  words,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  substitution  of  these  words  is  to  alter  the  whole 
sense  of  the  resolution,  and  does  away  with  having  moved  it  aU. 

The  Chairman,  having  taken  a  vote,  declared  the  amendment 
lost,  and  the  resolution,  as  printed,  with  only  one  or  two  "  Xoes," 
carried. 

The  Chairman :  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  programme 
within  these  walls  thirtj'-five  minutes  within  our  lime.  (Applause.) 
After  yom-  day  of  splendid  devotion  to  duty  j'ou  have  earned  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  recreation.  Theie  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say. 
Before  you  make  your  way  to  Driuy-lane,  or  elsewhere — (laughter) 
--there  is  a  duty  devolving  upon  you  which  is  an  esssenlial  part 
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of  this  Conference.  You  know  that  your  society  has  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  j^om-  constituency, 
and  you  are  expected  to  meet  your  member  at  the  House  of  Commons 
at  8-30  to-night.  There  must  be  no  single  delegate  absent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  need  not  tell  you  what  you  have  to  say  to  your  own  parti- 
cular member.  The  text  of  the  proceedings  to-day  is  ample  and 
sufficient  for  you  to  go  to  him  with.  Il  your  member  has  not  re- 
sponded to  your  invitation  to  be  met  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
go  and  look  him  up  and  get  him  out.  If  he  happens  to  be  at  the 
front,  help  someone  else  to  interview  his  member.  (Laughter.) 
If  you  feel  that  your  member  is  perfectly  safe ;  go  and  make  sure 
that  he  i-s  perfectly  safe.  If  your  member  happens  to  be  a  Labour 
Minister,  go  and  have  a  look  at  him,  because  one  Labour  Minister 
said  to  his  co-operative  constituents  when  they  wrote  to  him  a 
little  while  ago  on  the  Excess  Profits  Duty:  "  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excehquer."'  Let  it  be  understood  that  this 
is  a  matter  for  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  (Loud 
applause.)  Whatever  else  membeis  of  Parliament  are  neglecting, 
they  are  not  neglecting  their  own  Parliament aiy  futme.  ("Hear, 
hear,"  and  applause.)  Tell  yom*  member  of  the  injustice  we  have 
suffered.  Let  him  know  what  our  programme  is,  and  let  him  know 
what  our  proceedings  here  aie.  (Applause.)  Give  him  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  next  election — and  that  may 
be  early — he  is  to  retm'n  to  do  justice  to  us.     (Loud  applause.) 

A  Delegate  suggested  that  every  delegate  should  make  a  return 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  any  promises  they  got  from 
their  members.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sui'e  the  Parliamentary  Committee  wiU 
only  be  too  pleased  to  have  such  information. 

The  Conference  then  rose  for  the  day. 


Thursday,  October  i8th,   1917. 


MORNING   SITTING, 


The  Chairman :  Before  proceeding  with  our  agenda  this  morning, 
I  want  to  express  my  deepest  gratitude  and  profomid  sense  of 
appreciation  of  the  response  which  the  delegates  made  to  our 
appeal  yesterday  to  get  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  night.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Personally,  I  am  proud  of  you,  and  no  words  of  mine 
could  adequately  express  or  convey  the  effects  of  the  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  outer  Lobby,  the  inner  Lobby,  the 
gallery,  the  smoke-room — they  were  all  crowded  with  co-operators. 
Wherever  you  went  delegates  were  busy  in  consultation  and  in 
conference  with  their  members,  and  for  an-hour-and-a-half  the 
scene  was  most  animated  and  inspiring.  To  me  it  was  a  historic 
picture  worthy  of  the  painting  of  some  great  co  operative  artist. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  can  only  say  it  was  really  a  soul-stirring  scene, 
and  if  anything  was  wanting  to  give  me  further  conviction  of  our 
determination  to  pursue  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  our  efforts, 
my  conviction  was  once  and  for  all  settled  by  what  I  saw  last 
night.  The  way  you  dealt  with  the  business  yesterday  was  really 
sjjlendid  ;  but  by  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  you  did  the  move- 
ment a  real  and  incalculable  serv'ice.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  deserve  well  of  the  societie  s 
which  sent  you  here.  I  say  to  all  of  you,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful   servants."     (Applause.) 

THE  OPBR/VTION  OF  TUB  MILITARY  SERVICE 
ACTS  UPON  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  May  (secretary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee)  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  conference  emphatically  condemns  the   unsatis- 
factory methods   of   the   Government   in  applying  the 
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Military  Service  Acts,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
unfair  operation  on  co-operative  societies,  but  also 
upon  the  citizens  generally.  It  also  expresses  its 
strong  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the  Tribunals 
which  have  been  set  up,  and  of  the  inadequate  safe- 
guards against  prejudicial  treatment  by  the  Tribunals 
and  the  undue  limitation  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
when  of  benefit  to  the  applicant ;  and  the  general 
methods  of  administration,  which  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government,  and  would  only  be 
tolerated  in  a  national  crisis  like  the  present. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  this  subject  in  the  ten 
minutes  allowed  me  under  the  Standing  Orders.  I  am,  therefore, 
going  to  content  myself  with  putiing  before  you,  as  rapidly  as  I 
can,  some  of  the  facts  which  we  have  to  face  so  far  as  our  societies 
and  the  Military  Service  Acts  are  concerned,  and  to  indicate  a  few 
of  the  gL-ievances  we  have  against  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer 
those  Acts.  I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  sorting 
the  correspondence  which  I  have  had  with  societies  on  this  subject, 
and  the  letters  I  have  brought  with  me  to  this  Conference  form  onl}' 
about  a  fifdeth  part  of  the  quan.ily  I  have  received.  I  wiL,  how- 
ever, only  give  you  details  of  a  few  special  cases,  but  they  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  diflficuldes  we  have  had,  and 
societies  have  had,  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  Military 
Service  Acts.  Our  first  difficulty — and  this  applies  to  other  trading 
organisations  as  well  as  co-operative  societies — is  the  multiplicity 
of  author!  iea  which  have  been  appointed  in  connection  vrAh  these 
particular  Acts.  Let  me  just  reciie  them  to  you,  and  1  think  you 
will  startle  at  their  number.  I  was  rather  startled  my.self  when  I 
had  tabulated  them  all.  Here  is  the  list,  and  the  first  is  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  second  the  Local  Tribunal,  the  third 
the  District  or  County  Tribunal,  and  the  fourth  the  Military 
Representative,  because  he  is  an  institution  in  himself.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Then  come  the  Central  Appeal  Tiibunal,  the  Reserved 
Occupations  Committee,  more  than  one  Home  Office  Sub- 
committee, special  committees  set  up  for  recruiting  purposes, 
the  National  Service  Department,  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Ministry  of  Munitions  (indirect),  and  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  the  War  Office.  It  is  said  that  the  blessed  word  Meso- 
potamia is  going  to  be  substituted  by  the  equally  blessed  word 
co-ordination,  but  they  have  not  learned  that  word  at  the  War 
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remembering  they  are  all  doing  their  best  to  defeat  you  in  securing 
the  advantages  of  the  Mi'itary  Service  Acts  and  to  di'ag  into  the 
ranks  for  mUitai-y  service  all  and  sundry,  legally  and  otherwise,  is  it 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  task  of  putting  right  the  wTongs  of  our 
societies  is  very  nearly  impossible?  Kow  in  actual  work,  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Local  TiiLunal  are  almost  identical, 
and  the  Central  Appeal  Tribunal,  for  aU  effective  pmposes,  has  been 
dead  long  since.  Only  appeals  which  have  been  agieed  to  by  the 
Diotrict  or  County  Committee  can  come  before  the  Central  Committee, 
and  in  ninety- nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  Distiict  or  County 
Tribunal  withholds  the  necessary  permission,  because  it  is  not  going 
to  have  its  brief  autho-  iiy  interfered  with  by  some  superior  authority 
when  and  if  it  has  power  to  prevent  it.  So  far  as  the  Reserved 
Occupations  Committee  is  concerned,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
practically  useless  so  far  as  securing  for  our  societies  that  confide-]  a- 
tion  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I  have  been  called,  in  consulta- 
tioij,  at  the  Board  of  Trade  several  times  in  connection  with  this 
committee,and  when  1  showed  very  little  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
and  was  asked  the  reason,  I  replied  something  like  this  :  When  you 
succeed  in  inducing  the  War  Office,  the  Military  Authorities,  and 
the  Tribunals  to  respect  your  regulations  and  certified  lists  which 
you  issue,  then  I  shall  take  an  interest  in  your  proceedings.  At 
the  present  time  they  take  up  the  same  attitude  towards  there- 
served  occupations  lists  as  the  military  representative  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  conscientious  objector.  The  conscientious  objectoi 
said  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  order  his  life  according  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  reply  of  the  military  representative  was: 
"  Oh  !  damn  the  laws  of  God."  That  about  represents  their  opinion 
regarding  the  reserved  occupations  lists.  You  can  follow  this  on 
step  by  step.  Mr.  Smith  (of  Edmonton),  who  is  a  co-operative 
representative  on  one  or  two  Government  committees,  and  who 
was  present  at  the  Home  Office  on  another  occasion  when  the 
question  of  finding  men  was  under  consideration,  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  theie  is  no  co-ordination  or  co-operation  between  the 
Home  Office  and  the  military  autho.  iues,  with  the  result  that  what 
is  done  on  one  hand  is  destroyed  on  the  other.  If  you  go  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  they  tell  you  they  cannot  interfere  with 
anything  done  by  the  local  tribunals,  and  if  you  deal  with  the 
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Reserved  Occupations  Committee  it  is  simply  a  case  of  futility 
from  beginning  to  end.  With  regard  to  the  War  Office,  I  want  to 
say  quite  frankly,  as  I  said  at  the  Lancaster  Congress,  when  I  read 
a  letter  from  the  War  Office,  at  the  beginning  they  did  their  best  to 
stem  the  tide  of  military  representatives  who,  in  private  life,  were 
often  solicitors  or  representatives  of  local  traders'  organisations, 
introducing  irrevelant  matters  when  co-operative  cases  came  before 
tribunals,  such  as  the  question  of  co-operative  societies  paying 
income  tax.  The  War  Office,  I  believe,  honestly  tried  to  deal  with 
that  matter  eighteen  months  ago,  and  they  have  asked  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  co-operative  movement,  to  send  on  to  them  cases 
where  we  thought  we  had  just  cause  for  complaint.  Unfortunately 
the  officials  at  the  War  Office  have  wearied  in  well  doing,  and  their 
latest  reply  to  my  representations  is  that  they  cannot  give  co- 
operative societies  "  exceptional  treatment,"  and  that  these  matters 
are  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  tribunals.  I  say  we  have  never  had 
anything  else  but  "exceptional  treatment."  1  will  now  give  you, 
as  rapidly  as  1  can,  the  details  of  two  or  thi-ee  cases  where  we  think 
co-operative  societies  have  been  singled  out  for  this  "exceptional 
treatment."  Kilsyth  is  a  case  in  point,  and  it  is  selected  from  six 
or  seven  cases  I  have  had  from  Scotland,  of  a  similar  natme.  Here 
we  have  the  chairman  of  a  local  Tiibunal — a  draper  by  the  way — 
refusing  to  allow  another  member  of  the  Tiibunal,  who  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society,  to  retain  his  seat  when 
co-operative  cases  were  being  considered.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  Appeal  Tribunal.  Eventually,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Tennant  (the  Secretary  for  Scotland),  we  induced  the  Tribunal 
chairman  to  come  to  reason,  and  the  co-operative  member  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  Ti-ibunal  even  when  co-operative  cases 
were  being  brought  forward.  That  pai'ticulav  co-operative  member 
was  not  on  the  Tribunal  as  a  representative  of  a  co-operative  society, 
he  only  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society.  Kil- 
syth's experience  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  that  is  one  we  got  put  right.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  which  societies  have  been  expeiiencing  arise  out  of 
the  substitution  scheme,  imder  which  societies  have  had  forced 
upon  them  commercial  rivals,  or  the  employees  of  commercial 
rivals,  and  their  own  managers  taken  for  the  army.  I  don't  think 
I  need  say  much  about  this  matter  ;   it  speaks  for  itseK.     We  have 
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been  met  with  the  same  rifusai  oi  itp.tyentalion  on  loca,]  Tiilunais 
as  we  are  experiencing  with  regard  to  Food  Comrol  Conimitteeg, 
and  with  the  same  result,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  not  got  there  yet. 
Employees  of  societies  may  be  forty  and  forty- one  years  of  age, 
and,  according  to  official  lists,  in  reserved  occupations,  but  miJitary 
representativ^es  have  the  power  to  say,  when  their  cases  come  before 
the  Tribimal,  that  it  is  not  in  the  national  interest  that  those  men 
should  be  retained  in  their  present  occupations,  and  moie  often 
than  not  the  Tribunals  promptly  agree. 

^^The  Chaii-man  at  this  stage  intimated  that  Mr.  May  had  exhausted 
the  time  he  was  allowed  under  the  Standing  Orders,  but  if  the  con- 
ference desired  that  Mr,  May  should  have  an  additional  hvc  minutes 
he  had  no  objection.     Agreed. 

Mr.  May,  proceeding,  said :  I  will  now  take  the  case  of  the  Long- 
ridge  Society  (in  Lancashire),  which  is  one  of  the  most  seiious  I 
have  come  across.  I  met  the  manager  at  the  Union  offices,  in 
Manchester,  and  he  told  me  a  most  pitiable  tale  of  his  society's 
difficulties.  The  society  only  appealed  for  the  retention  of  the 
general  manager,  who  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  heads  of 
departments,  who  are  commonly  described  as  "  pivot "  men.  As 
I  pointed  out  to  you  at  Swansea,  exemptions  for  "  pivot "  men 
have  been  granted  to  private  traders'  organisations,  but;  when  we 
ask  for  similar  treatment  we  can  get  no  response.  The  work  we 
are  doing  for  the  Government  in  various  ways  proves  we  are  just 
as  anxious  to  do  om'  bit  as  citizens  as  any  other  body  of  peoj)le, 
but  when  we  appeal  for  the  same  treatment  as  is  given  to  other 
organisations  we  are  met  with  refusal;  and  that  is  the  reason 
of  om-  resolution  this  morning.  (Hear,  hear.)  Going  back  to  the 
case  of  the  Longridge  Society,  the  military  authoiiiies  next  secm-ed 
the  release  of  the  baker,  who  was  the  only  man  left  in  the  bakery, 
and  who  was  in  a  certified  occupation.  I  saked  for  a  re-hearing 
of  the  case  and  succeeded,  but  the  man  had  to  go  ;  and  it  was  some- 
what cm'ious  that  at  the  same  time  as  the  military  authorities  took 
the  baker,  the  naval  authoriiies  took  a  boy  seventeen  yeais  of  age 
employed  in  the  bakery.  So  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  had  freely  attested,  aad  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything 
but  admit  that  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  society  was  thus  Itfi 
without  anybody  in  the  bakery.  Then  the  only  man  in  the  coal 
department  (a  coal  bagger)  had  to  go.     The  department  was  partly 


run  by  women,  and  the  society  was  naturally  anxious  to  retain  the 
services  of  this  man,  who  was  in  a  certified  occupation.  We  ap- 
pealed and  tried  to  get  the  decision  altered,  but  failed.  Finally 
the  miutary  auiho.i  ies  went  for  the  general  manager,  who,  as  1 
have  said,  is  forty- one  years  of  age.  Then  we  have  the  case  of  the 
society  at  Cambridge,  where  the  caste  system,  of  which  you  speak 
in  your  policy  and  programme,  comes  in.  JVIr.  Charter  (the  manag- 
ing secretary),  who  is  at  this  Conference,  could  give  you  more  details 
than  I  can,  but  I  may  say  that  of  the  102  men  the  society  had  before 
the  war,  no  less  than  ninety-nine  have  been  called  up,  and  during 
the  past  month  we  have  had  a  desperate  struggle  to 
retain  the  grocery  manager.  Another  society  on  my  list  is 
Great  Yarmouth.  ^  However,  before  the  war,  the  society  had 
fo.ty-seven  males  in  its  ^^  employment.  Thirty -nine  were  of 
military  age,  and  of  those  twenty-eight  voluntarily  attested, 
and  eleven  others  were  called  up.  Thirteen  ^more  men, 
apparently  exempted  on  medical  and  other  grounds,  were  taken 
on  by  the  society,  and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  have  since 
been  medically  re-examined  and  called  up.  Finally,  the  military 
author!  ies  did  the  same  as  at  Long  idge  ;  they  called  up  the  manag- 
ing secretary,  and  again  we  had  a  desperate  struggle  to  prevent  his 
being  taken  for  the  army.  With  regard  to  Kirkintilloch,  the 
society  had  fifty- nine  male  emplo^-ees  before  the  war.  Twenty- 
eight  were  called  up  at  once,  eight  others  are  now  due,  and  only  one 
employee  has  been  granted  exemption.  Other  societies  on  my  list 
are  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Brightside  and  Carbrook  (Sheflield), 
but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  support  of  this  resolution.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  J.  Dimberline  (Brightside  and  Carbrook) :  I  have  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  May.  I  want  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  this  operates  in  my  own  society.  I  am  secre- 
tary of  the  South  Yorkshire  district — the  largest  district  in  the 
Union — and  what  I  am  going  to  describe  may  be  taken  as  tj^jical 
of  the  treatment  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  Shortly  after  the 
war  commenced  a  number  of  our  men  volunteered.  As  pressure 
was  put  on  we  liberated  men  to  go  into  the  army  as  far  as  possible. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  liberating  men,  they  put  on  the 
pressure  and  75  per  cent,  of  our  male  employees  were  taken  into  the 
military  service,  and  18  per  cent,  went  to  munitions.     We  have  a 
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membership  of  3f3,000,  and  a  tui'nover  of  one- and- a- quarter  million 
per  year.  When  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  began  to  build  huts 
for  munition  workers  in  Sheffield,  the  representative  of  the  Minister 
sent  for  our  secretary  and  president  and  asked  us  to  take  over  the 
catering  and  look  after  the  huts.  We  gladly  took  that  on,  not  with 
an  eye  to  making  profit,  but  because  we  were  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing we  could  to  help  the  nation.  The  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  IMimitions  told  us  we  could  explain  our  position  with 
his  department  when  the  military  authorities  wanted  to  put  on 
pressure  in  future.  You  can  all  quite  understand  that  work  like 
this  affected  every  department  of  the  society.  We  had  to  find  a 
new  staff  for  the  munitions  blocks,  and  that  had  to  come  out  of 
our  other  departments ;  but  the  only  concession  we  got  was  with 
regard  to  sugar  for  the  munition  workers.  That  was  the  only  con- 
cession we  got,  and  we  had  to  feed  between  800  and  1,000  of  these 
per  week.  The  authorities  came  to  the  butchery  department  and 
they  took  men  to  the  extent  that  we  have  had  to  put  eight  women 
in  to  manage  butchery  shops,  and  men  had  to  leave  the  butchery 
shops  to  go  to  the  slaughter-house  to  do  the  killing.  The  military 
then^came  and  said  they  wanted  two  more  men,  and  the  military 
representative  got  his  appeal.  In  our  area  we  have  two  tribunals 
to  deal  with,  and  the  chairman  of  one  of  these  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Appeal  Tribmial ;  so  that  if  we  want  to  go  to  the  Appeal 
Tribunal  from  one  of  these  tribunals  we  have  to  appeal  to  a  tribunal 
whose  chairman  is  the  chairman  of  the  tribunal  we  are  appealing 
from.  (Laughter.)  We  made  ten  appeals  to  this  Appeal  Tribunal, 
not  one  of  which  was  granted.  We  had  two  men  carting  coal, 
and  there  were  two  men  carting  coal  for  somebody  else ;  but  the 
military  took  our  two  men  and  left  the  other  two  to  continue  carting 
coal.  In  our  dairy  department  we  do  10,000  gallons  of  milk  per 
week ;  and  they  wanted  to  leave  us  with  one  man.  We  are  not 
ruled  by  the  Government  at  all.  We  are  ruled  by  departments. 
We  went  to  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  and  they  sent  a  man  down 
The  men  are  going  to  be  appealed  for ;  but  the  War  OflSce  has  said 
they  will  hold  the  matter  in  abeyance.  I  want  to  urge  societies 
that  have  any  trouble  at  all  to  go  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
direct.     (Applause.) 

Delegates  showed  the  desire  to  have  the  resolution  put  to  the 
vote  ;  but  the  Chairman  decided  to  allow  the  discussion  to  proceed. 


Mr.  Brown  (Coalville) :  I  want  to  raise  one  or  two  points.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  victims.  I  am  a  co-operative  member  of  a 
tribunal.  We  have  one  of  the  nicest  military  rej^resentatives  that 
ever  sat  on  a  tribimal.  We  object  to  the  power  he  has  after  we  have 
given  om-  decision.  He  says  it  is  his  duty  to  get  men  into  the  army. 
It  is  mifair  that  the  local  tribimals  should  be  elected  to  sit  over 
cases  of  which  they  have  first-hand  knowledge,  and  then  cases 
should  be  ap^jealed  against  and  taken  to  some  tribimal  which  had 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
happen  to  be  connected  with  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  but  if  we  want  to  have  working- 
class  legislation  let  us  see  that  it  is  of  real  benefit  to  us  and  not  a 
sham.  We  don't  want  it  to  be  possible  for  one  man  to  be  master 
of  the  situation.  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  the  points  we  want  to 
watch,  and  not  have  Acts  which  in  operation  tiu-n  out  otherwise 
from  what  was  intended.  It  is  a  scandal  that  these  committees 
should  be  appointed  locally  and  then  the  military  can  go  over 
their  heads  without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

There  were  cries  of  "  Vote  !  "  and  on  being  put  the  resolution 
was  carried. 

TRADE  UNIONISM   AND  CO-OPERATiON. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  consideration  of  a  general 
statement  of  objects  to  be  furthered  and  attained  "  by  the  United 
Advisory  Coimcil  of  Trade  Unionists  and  Co-operators.  The 
statement  was  as  follows: — 

(1)  That,  having  regard  to  .the  mutual  interests  of  the  trade 
union  and  co-operative  movements,  the  need  for  pro- 
moting a  better  understanding,  a  closer  working 
agreement,  the  carrying  out  of  a  joint  programme 
for  educational  and  practical  purposes  without 
in  any  way  interfei'ing  with  the  separate  and 
distinct  functions  of  either  constituent  body, 
and  the  decision  of  the  co-operative  movement 
to  recognise  the  trade  union  rates  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  laid  down  by  the  imione 
affiliated  to  the  Trade  Unions  Congress,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  trade  unionists  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  their  local  co-operative  societies.  As  those 
employed     in     the     co-operative     movement     will     be 
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guaranteed  the  trade  union  rates  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon 
co-operative  societies  to  encourage  all  their  employees 
to  become  members  of  their  respective  trade  organisa- 
tions. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  friendly  and  cordial  relationships 

between  all  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement 
and  their  employees,  so  that  all  differences  as  to 
wages  and  conditions  of  service  may  be  mutually  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted  before  any  cessation  of  labour 
t-akes  place.  (The  foregoing  provisions  are  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  the 
existing  Joint  Committee.) 

(3)  The  consideration  of  how  far  it  is  practically  possible 
for  the  surplus  capital  of  the  respective  movements  to 
be  utilised  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  co- 
operative enterprise,  and  making  of  recommendations 
thereon. 

(4)  The  examination  of  the  facilities   for  banking   and  in- 

surance now  offered  by  the  co-operative  movement,  to 
see  where  these  can  be  extended  and  improved  or 
made  nore  adaptable  to  working-class  requirements, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  facilities 
through  the  various  co-operative  stores  in  the  coun- 
try, so  that  cheques  presented  by  trade  unions  can  be 
honoured  in  such  manner  as  will  best  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  trade  unions  and  the  co-operative 
societies. 

(5)  The  consideration  of  how   far  it   is   desirable  and  pos- 

sible to  ensure  the  unrestricted  distribution  of  food 
supplies  or  the  payment  of  benefit  during  important 
trade  disputes  by  issuing  through  the  various 
branches  of  the  co-operative  movemenit  food  coupons 
or  loans  from  the  Co-opera tiv^e  Wholesale  Society's 
bank  on  the  seciirity  of  trade  union  assets. 

(6)  That  not  only  is  it  imperative    that    trade    unionists 

should  themselves  become  members  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties, but  that  both  husband  and  wife  should  be- 
come m.embers,  and  take  a  joint  interest  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  society,  since  both 
are  equally  concerned  in  its  well-being ;  nnd  we  re- 
commend that  where  the  present  rules  prohibit  hus- 
band and  wife  from  both  being  members,  societies 
sliould  amend  their  rules  so  as  to  admit  r.f  open  mem- 
bership. We  also  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
entrance  fee. 


(7)  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  suitable  literature 
v,'iih  the  view  cf  influencing;  iLe  ofliciuii  and  mcinbcis 
of  the  trade  xinion  movement  to  take  a  more  decided 
and  active  interest  in  co-operation,  and  for  influencing 
the  officials  and  members  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment to  become  members  of  their  respective  trade 
organisations ;  and  that  for  the  projier  carrying  out 
of  this  object  each  should  notify  the  other  and  ask 
for  support  when  any  meetings  are  being  convened  by 
either  body  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  propaganda 
work. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Watkins  (Central  Board)  brought  the  statement 
before  the  notice  of  the  conference,  and  moved  the  following  re- 
solution : — 

That  this  conference  welcomes  the  attempt  now  being  made 
to  bring  about  a  closer  unity  between  the  co-operative 
and  trade  union  movements,  and  the  delegates  present 
pledge  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further 
this  policy  in  their  respective  societies. 

Mr.  Watkins  said :  The  resolution  I  have  moved  is  in  itself 
commendably  brief,  but  when  all  that  is  implied  in  it  is  put  into 
operation  it  will  be  very  far  reaching  in  its  results.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  two  movements  should  come  closer  together. 
There  are  a  good  mam^  words  on  page  13,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  summarise  the  articles  of  faith.  The  first  indicates  reciprocity 
between  the  two  movements,  on  the  lines  of  one  good  turn  deserving 
another.  It  is  intended  that  all  co-operators  shall  be  trade  unionists 
and  that  all  trade  unionists  shall  become  co-operators.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  is  the  idea  upon  which  the  whole  scheme  will  even- 
tually be  based.  The  feeling  is  that  if  we  realise  fully  that  we  are 
all  members  one  of  the  other  there  should  be  internal  harmony 
as  between  the  tw-o  bodies.  The  second  recommendation  refers 
to  that,  and  all  means  should  be  found  to  settle  all  difficulties 
before  we  come  to  the  point  of  striking.  The  third  point  is  a 
financial  one,  and  a  very  important  one.  The  idea  there  is  that 
working-class  finances  should  be  used  for  the  fmtherance  of  working- 
class  aims,  and  the  promotion  of  working  class  ideals.  (Hear, 
hear.)  So  it  is  hoped  that  trade  miionists  will  invest  their  money 
in  the  co-operative  movement,  and  help  jointly  to  develop  work- 
ing-class enterprise.     Next  we  have  banking  and  insm'ance.     (Hear, 
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hear.)  We  have  not  in  <he  past  paid  sufficient  attention  to  either 
of  these  two  aspects  of  life  and  work.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  have 
allowed  other  people  to  use  our  funds  for  their  profit,  rather  than 
using  them  for  our  own  benefit.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  must  do  all 
our  own  banking  and  our  own  insurance.  (Hear,  hear.)  You 
will  all  agree  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  in  regard  to 
banking  and  insurance,  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  the  fourth 
proposal  would  lead  to  the  utilisation  of  working-class  money  to 
an  extent  never  imagined  before.  No  one  can  predict  the  immediate 
future  of  the  working  classes  of  this  coimtry  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  the  trade  unionists  may  find  it  necessary  sooner 
or  later  to  make  a  supreme  effort  for  the  attainment  of  certain 
objects  which  I  do  not  think  need  enumeration  to  the  conference. 
That  "  supreme  effort "  may  take  the  form  of  a  strike  or  a  series 
of  strikes,  and  in  those  times  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  trade 
unions  concerned  if  they  could  rely  on  unrestricted  supplies  of 
food.  The  various  branches  of  co-operative  societies  are  excep- 
tionally placed  for  rendering  the  trade  unionists  of  the  country  the 
service,  and,  as  the  delegates  would  see  from  the  statement  placed 
before  them,  it  would  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  advisory  council 
to  consider  how  far  it  was  desirable  and  possible  that  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  could  and  should  go  in  that  direction.  In  this  clause 
the  idea  is  that  co-operatiVe  societies  should  be  the  Food  Store 
Houses  for  the  trade  imions  in  their  most  difficult  times.  Those 
who  remember  what  was  done  in  the  great  Dublin  Strike  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean  by  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  Trade  unionists  will 
be  able  to  rely  upon  co-operators  for  assistance  in  times  when 
otherwise  they  might  go  very  hungry.  (Hear,  hear).  We  are 
making  our  societies  more  and  more  of  a  family  concern.  The 
movement  is  a  domestic  concern,  as  the  ladies  present  know  very 
well.  Men  should  begin  to  realise  what  is  possible  with  full  and 
complete  development.  The  woman  wants  the  man  at  her  elbow 
when  co-operative  business  is  being  discussed,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  men  ought  to  consider  jointly  with  the  women  those  important 
problems  of  life  with  which  we  are  confronted.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  should  be  so  brought  together  in  om-  co-operative  societies, 
and  to  the  end  that  those  societies  should  become  family  affairs, 
entrance  fees  should  be  abolished.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  finally, 
when  we  take  the  field  to  extend  our  bounds  we  shall  do  it  jointly. 
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There  will  be  a  platform  common  to  both  movements— <20- operation 
and  trade  unionism.  The  two  things  will  go  linked  together.  If 
we  cover  the  field  mapped  out  in  this  scheme,  it  will  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  upon  working  class  life  and  upon  the  national 
life  generally.  Twenty  millions  of  our  people  are  directly  associated 
with  these  two  movements.  There  is  a  possibility  of  another 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  more  being  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
movement.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  irresistible  if  we  only  knew  it. 
With  the  addition  of  these  fifteen  millions  no  phrase  would  de- 
scribe what  could  be  accomplished.  (Hear,  hear.)  Keep  this  in 
the  forefront  of  yom*  business,  and  see  that  the  ideas  brought  to- 
gether in  this  way  are  so  developed  that  they  will  attain  to  full 
fruition.     (Applause.) 

I\Ir.  Stubbs  (Cambridge) :  I  second  this  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  set  up  a  thorough  working-class  party.  The  trade  union 
movement  and  the  co-operative  movement  have  one  common 
enemy,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the.  two  movements  to  join  hands  and 
close  their  ranks  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  working  classes. 
(Applause.)  The  time  is  coming  when  these  two  movements  must 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  that  dominant  capitalist  class 
and  the  profiteering  class.  We  were  urged  yesterday  and  to-day, 
and  we  have  been  letting  off  steam  against  those  v.ho  trespassed 
against  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  if  there  is  to  be 
any  justice  meted  out  to  us  we  shall  have  to  sink  oiu*  differences, 
and  stand  on  a  united  platform.  (Applause.)  We  have  heard  how 
our  movement  is  treated  by  the  tribmials.  We  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  Acts  that  are  put  round  the  necks  of  the  workers,  and  we  must, 
to  do  that,  have  a  miited  working-class  party.  I  agree  with  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  about  the  Dublin  strike.  I  was  one  who 
saw  the  C.W.S.  food  ship  sailing  out  of  the  docks  at  Manchester 
with  tons  of  food  for  the  strikers,  who  were  making  a  drastic  effort 
to  improve  their  social  and  economic  conditions.  I  hope  the  trade 
unionists  will  put  their  money  into  the  C.W.S.  bank,  because  the 
weapon  of  the  capitalists  is  starvation  for  our  wives  and  children ; 
and  if  the  trade  unions  put  their  money  in  the  C.W.S.  bank,  in  the 
event  of  an  industrial  dispute  they  can  take  it  out  through  the 
local  co-operative  society,  and  that  weapon  of  starvation  will  be 
eliminated,  and  the  workers  Avill  not  hear  again  of  starving  women 
and  children.  (Loud  applause.)   I  hope  the  co- operative  movement 
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the  power  of  the  working  classes,  (Applause.)  We  have  a  world 
to  win,  but  we  will  only  win  it  by  a  united  effort  by  the  trade  union 
and  co-operative  move  ments.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Pickles  (Pendleton) :  Anyone  connected  with  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  a  cooperative  organisation  will  recognise  that  he 
is  working  for  one  common  cause  through  various  democratic 
organisations,  and  so  frittering  away  much  of  his  energy.  There 
are  many  weak  voices,  but  we  want  owe  strong  voice.  We  want  to 
declare  with  one  strong  voice  what  democracy  wants,  and  insist 
upon  having  it  I  am  a  socialist,  a  trade  imionist,  and  a  co-opera- 
tor. I  am  attending  meetings  one  night  as  a  socialist,  another  as 
a  trade  unionist,  and  another  as  a  member  of  a  co-operative  board, 
but  I  am  working  for  democracy  in  sections.  Our  weakness  is  that 
we  are  frittering  away  oiu-  power  through  lack  of  imity.  We  all 
anticipate  that  to-day  we  are  going  to  form  a  national  political 
party.  (Applause.)  Where  shall  we  stand  then  ?  My  associa- 
tions may  possibly  spend  themselves  over  three  candidates  pro- 
fessing to  represent  democracy,  and  I  shall  be  a  member  of  every 
organisation  running  them.  (Loud  laughter.)  You  may  smile,  but 
it  is  tragic  (Hear,  hear.)  We  shall  have  to  meet  that  position, 
and  we  shall  be  a  laughing-stock  in  the  eyes  of  the  capitalist  classes, 
who  at  least  know  how  to  organise  for  a  given  end.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  we  want  the  friendship  of  the  trade  unions,  let  us  not  deal  with 
so-called  trade  imions  that  are  not  recognised  as  trade  imions. 
(Loud  applause.)  We  are  being  played  off  like  fools — (hear,  hear) — 
we  are  being  squeezed  by  a  so-called  trade  union  that  is  not  a  trade 
union.  (Hear,  hear.)  To  place  reliance  upon  the  trade  union 
movement  would  be  more  logical.  (Applause.)  It  is  high  time 
now  that  we  sought  democracy — ^not  co-operation,  or  trade  union- 
ism, or  socialism,  but  democracy.  (Applause.)  Let  us  put  all  our 
cards  on  the  table,  stand  together,  and  go  forward  for  democracy 
— (applause) — triumphant  democracy      (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Lumley  (Oldham  Industrial) :  Like  the  last  speaker,  I  claim 
to  be  a  socialist,  a  co-operator,  and  a  trade  unionist,  but  I  dissent 
from  this  resolution  because  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  sent  in 
an  amendment,  which  was  not  accepted,  but  I  shall  just  read  it  to 
you.     (The  Chairman:     "Oh,   no!  ")     Very  well,   then!     There 
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appears  to  me  to  be  a  danger  of  this  scheme  for  unity  being  wrecked 
at  the  launching.  The  resolution  does  not  indicate  that  there  are 
a  good  many  trade  unions  being  left  out.  This  scheme  only  con- 
cerns those  trade  unions  that  are  inside  the  Trade  Unions  Congress. 
("  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  I  want  to  ask  you — we  are  all  em- 
l)loyers  of  labovu"  here — can  we,  as  employers  of  labour,  tell  the 
employees  of  the  movement  what  kind  of  union  they  shall  belong 
to?  That  is  not  our  province.  (A  Voice:  "And  it  is  not  the 
question,  either.")  I  am  a  trade  unionist  as  well  as  a  co-operator. 
("  Question!  ")  There  are  thousands  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  give  this  movement  a  push  forward.  There  are  70,000  trade 
union  members  employed  in  the  movement,  but  left  out  of  this 
scheme.  ("  Let  them  come  in !  ")  We  have  here  delegates  who 
are  members  of  the  A.S.E. — (hear,  hear) — but  they,  too,  are  not 
included  in  this,  because  the  A.S.E.  is  not  included  in  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress.  We  don't  want  to  keep  any  trade  union  out  of 
this  scheme,  (Further  interruption.)  I  am  a  member  of  the 
National  Conciliation  Board,  and  that,  too,  is  excluded  from  this 
scheme  ;  yet  during  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  settled  disputes 
aSecting  about  150  societies.     (Continued  interruptioiL) 

The  Chairman :  Mr.  Lumley  is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  to  ex- 
press his  views. 

]VIr.  Lumley :  Thank  you  !  If  this  resolution  goes  out  in  this 
restricted  sense  we  are  raising  opposition  in  a  large  army  of  workers 
who  are  excluded.  (A  Voice:  "  They  can  come  in !  ")  It  is  not 
for  you  or  me  to  say  what  our  employees  are  to  do.  We  should 
leave  these  things  in  the  hands  of  trade  imionists.  ("  So  we  are  !  ") 
Seeing  that  this  resolution  is  premature,  and  that  it  leaves  out  a 
large  number — more  than  two  unions,  remember — it  should  be  dealt 
with  only  when  it  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  Central  Board, 
and  after  they  have  had  a  chance  of  consulting  these  large  organisa- 
tions. The  resolution  should  be  deferred  to  the  next  Congress. 
— ("  No !  ") — to  enable  this  to  be  done.  ("  No  !  ")  Well,  that  is 
my  appeal  and  warning.     ("  Oh  !  ") 

Mr.  Rogers  (Northampton):  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  be 
misled  by  any  specious  arguments  put  forward  by  Mr.  Lumley. 
I  also  can  claim  to  be  a  socialist  of  twenty  years'  standing,  a  trade 
unionist  of  longer  standing,  and  a  secretarj-  of  a  conciliation  board, 
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and  I  urge  this  Conference  to  take  no  notice  of  what  Mr.  Lumley 
has  said.  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  has  increased  the  membership  of 
the  union  for  which  Mr.  Lumley  is  speaking  ?  The  people  in  the 
audience.  You  have  been  educators  and  organisers  for  this  par- 
ticular union,  and  what  consideration  do  you  receive  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  issue?  ("None."')  If  these  men  reallj'  stand 
for  trade  unionism,  for  virile  trade  unionism,  let  them  put  up  a 
virile  fight  to  raise  the  status  of  the  shop  assistants.  (Applause.) 
We  cannot  get  them  to  do  anything  only  make  demands  upon  local 
committees  for  advances.  (A  voice:  "Poachers."')  They  won't 
come  and  stand  on  the  market  square  and  do  a  bit  towards  raising 
the  status  of  the  poor  fellow  who  is  earning  his  living  in  the  com- 
petitive trade  under  the  capitalist  system.  Mr.  Lumley  said  we 
should  defer  this  resolution.  1  hope  we  are  not  going  to  defer  it, 
but  to  carry  it  unanimously,  and  having  carried  it  unanimously 
do  something  towards  putting  it  into  operation.  I  would  now  like 
to  raise  the  point  I  really  came  forward  to  speak  about.  I  notice 
in  the  latter  clause  of  the  general  statement  of  objects  of  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  that  it  is  stated  it  is  equally  incimibent  upon  co- 
operative societies  to  encourage  all  their  employees  to  become 
members  of  their  respective  trade  organisations.  When  I  first 
went  to  Northampton,  I  think  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
were  members  of  their  trade  organisations.  To-day,  100  per 
cent,  of  our  employees  are  trade  unionists,  but  they  are  not  all 
members  of  IVIr.  Lumley"s  organisation.  We  invited  them  to  join 
organisations  which  specially  cater  for  their  particular  industry. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  is  why  I  like  to  see  in  the  statement  of  objects 
of  the  Advisory  Council,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  societies  to 
encourage  all  their  members  and  employees  to  join  the  respective 
trade  organisa'i ions  which  cater  for  their  particular  trade.  There 
is  work  to  do  amongst  our  members.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  speaking 
at  a  meeting  on  Monday  night,  and  a  lady  there  said  "co-opera- 
tion covers  everything."  1  think  we  can  knock  that  out  of  their 
heads.  We  don't  all  work  for  co-operative  societies ;  some  of  us 
have  to  earn  a  precarious  living  in  the  outer  world,  and,  therefore, 
we  want  to  be  members  of  the  trade  organisation  in  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  life  when  we  are  working  for  these  capitalists. 
Don't  make  the  excuse  you  cannot  be  a  trade  unionist  because  there 
is  no  trade  union  that  organises  for  you  ;    I  have  been  a  member  of 
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the  Gas  Workers'  General  L'uiuu  for  many  years.  (Laughter.) 
Get  your  trade  union  qualification. 

IHr.  Duerdcn  (Preston):  I  rise  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  submitted  to  j'ou  as  a  trade  unionist,  co-operator,  and 
as  a  co-operative  socialist — (laughter) — and  the  reason  for  that 
is  as  follows :  If  you  are  a  trade  unionist  you  must  go  one  step 
further  and  be  a  co-operator,  and  if  you  approve  of  the  principles 
of  co-operation  you  must  of  necessity  and  essentially  be  a  trade 
unionist.  Trade  imionists  are  organised  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
duction. Co-operators  are  an  organised  body  of  consumers,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  two  bodies  should  combine  to  work  for  one 
specific  end.  I  believe  trade  unionists,  so  far  as  their  activities  in 
production  have  gone,  have  secured  something  of  the  ideals  that 
they  set  out  for.  But  when  it  has  come  to  the  question  of  spending 
their  wages  to  the  best  advantage,  they  have  left  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  their  wives,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  have 
ignored  the  ways  and  means  in  which  those  wages  have  been  spent 
and  have  not  received  from  them  the  fullest  benefit  that  they  ought 
to.  There  is  one  point  trade  unionists  have  neglected  to  consider, 
and  that  is  the  organising  of  then-  consuming  power  through  the 
co-operative  movement  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Much  has  been 
done  by  co-operators  and  much  by  trade  unionists,  but  I  believe 
much  more  remains  to  be  done,  which  can  only  be  done  by  the  joint 
organisation  of  these  two  bodies.  So  far  as  my  statement  that  I 
am  a  co-operative  socialist  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  co-operation 
is  the  only  constructive  socialism  that  is  possible  of  success.  1  am 
of  opinion  that  by  supporting  this  resolution  we  shall  be  doing  the 
best  thing  possible. 

Mr.  King  (Stratford),  who  did  not  give  his  name,  and  who,  on 
being  asked  for  it,  said  "  King  of  Stratford,  commonlj'  called 
'Joe.'"  (Laughter.)  I  would  like  to  support  this  resolution, 
first,  as  a  trade  unionist  who  was  in  the  trade  imion  movement 
when  it  was  dangerous,  difficult,  and  risky  to  be  attached  to  it. 
Men  in  those  days  got  very  little  thanks  for  what  they  tried  to  do 
for  their  fellows,  and  it  is  due  to  those  old  pioneers  that  the  path 
you  are  treading  to-day  is  as  easy  as  it  is.  Secondly,  I  am  here  as  a 
co-operator,  but — and  this  is  my  "thirdly"' — I  am  not  here  as  a 
socialist.  (Laughter.)  I  belong  to  that  eminently  practical  section 
of  the  community  who  believe,  very  definitely  and  very  distinctly, 
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that  any  fool  can  criticise,  but  what  ie  wanted  is  constructive 
statesmanship.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  the  cohesion  of  these  two 
bodies  is  concerned,  let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment  there  never 
should  be  any  question  about  this.  The  man  who  is  a  trade  unionist 
and  not  a  co-operator  is  only  half  a  man — (laughter)— and  the  man 
who  is  a  co-operator  and  not  a  trade  unionist  has  not  completed  his 
education.  (Renewed  laughter.)  To  really  complete  his  education, 
as  a  trade  unionist,  he  wants  to  be  a  trade  union  organiser,  or  at 
least  be  on  the  executive  committee ;  and  to  be  a  co-operator  and 
completely  educated  he  wants  to  serve  on  a  general  committee, 
(Laughter.)  I  have  gone  through  both  processes,  and  so  I  know. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  I  want  now  to  refer  to  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  both  organisations.  In  my  judgment  the  words  uttered 
by  Mr.  Killon  are  of  great  importairce,  namely,  that  we  should  be 
careful  in  the  step  we  take,  and,  having  taken  it,  be  careful  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  you  put  in  oflBce  to  carry  out  yom*  interests  ; 
but  when  you  have  selected  the  men  and  put  them,  on  many  occa- 
sions, in  difficult  positions,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  decency, 
and  fair  play,  trust  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  first  devil| we  have  to 
kill  is  that  of  indifference,  and  the  second  that  of  mistrust ;  and 
having  done  that  we  can  and  ought  to  be  irresistible,  and  be  able  to 
manipulate  even  the  Parliamentary  machine  to  carry  out  the 
things  we  require.     (Applause.) 

\  Mr.  Wat  kins,  replying,  said :  At  the  last  Congress  definite  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  Central  Board  to  appoint  six  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  six  appointed  from  the  Trade  Unions  Congiess. 
Those  six  were  appointed.  The  twelve  met,  and  you  now  have  before 
you  the  result  of  their  meetings.  If  that  particvdar  union  with 
which  the  delegate  from  Oldham  is  interested  is  outside  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress,  the  responsibility  rests  not  with  the  Co-operative 
Congiess,  not  with  this  conference,  but  with  the  union  concerned. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  delegate  from  Oldham  has  offered  a  warning  to 
this  conference.  I  believe  that  warning  will  be  accepted  by  the 
co-operative  movement  as  a  challenge.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  co- 
operative movement  has  decided  what  it  is  going  to  do  between 
itself  and  the  trade  union  movement,  and  I  think  it  wiU  be  so  much 
the  worse  for  those  unions  who  find  themselves  outside. 
(Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 
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THE   REPRESENTATION   OF  C0-0PERAT0R5 

IN   PARLIAMENT  AND   ON    PUBLIC 

BODIES. 

Mr.  Goodenough  (Central  Board) :  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  move 
the  following  resolution  : — 

That  this  conference  approves  of  the  draft  scieme  of  or- 
ganisation for  securing  co-operative  representation  in 
Parliament  and  on  local  municipal  and  administrativ-a 
bodies,  and  urges  upon  our  societies  the  necessity  of 
putting  them  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in   preparation   for  any   eventualities. 

The  instructions  contained  in  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Swansea 
Congress  concerning  direct  representation  were  instructions  to  the 
Central  Board  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
direct  representation  in  Parliament  and  on  local  governing  bodies. 
The  first  of  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  was  machinery  comiect- 
ing  the  central  authority  with  the  constituencies  throughout  the 
country.  The  draft  copy  of  the  proposals  outlining  such  machinery 
it  is  my  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Board,  to  place  before  you 
for  approval,  rejection,  or  amendment.  In  the  first  section,  dealing 
with  our  relations  with  political  parties,  and  consisting  of  one  short 
paragraph,  we  have  preferred  candour  to  dexterity,  and  deemed 
it  our  duty  to  clearly  state  the  conditions  accepted  at  the  Swansea 
Congress  on  this  point.  On  referring  to  this  paragraph,  you  will 
note  the  question  of  affiliation  is  stated  to  be  beyond  our  present 
scope,  but  the  necessity  of  friendlj^  relationships  with  party  organisa- 
tions having  similar  aims  is  clearly  and  frankly  recognised.  The 
term  "  friendly  relations "  is  an  elastic  expression  of  sentiment, 
and  would  be  determined  by  the  social  outlook  of  the  active 
spirits  in  each  locality.  We  would  suggest  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  place  too  much  stress  on  "  something  definite,"  and  to  remember 
that  in  social  reconstruction  very  often  none  go  so  far  as  he  who 
does  not  know  w^hither  he  is  going.  (Laughter.)  The  scheme  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  central  and  local.  Both  are  necessary. 
One  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  The  central  constitutes  the 
part  aroimd  which  to-day's  discussion  should  centre,  as  with  the 
central  scheme  established  at  this  conference  business  could  at  once 
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commence,  and  local  organisation  would  natm-ally  follow.  In  both 
central  and  local  schemes  om*  aim  has  been  to  provide  a  simple  and 
effective  method  of  linking-up  our  forces  to  consummate  the  end 
desired.  And  as  the  "  Co-operative  News  "  of  October  6th  accepts 
the  scheme  as  being  "  comprehensive  without  being  cumbersome, 
and  the  organisation  proposed  as  workable  and  simple  as  any 
scheme  could  be,"  we  feel  confident  as  to  its  acceptance  by  this 
conference.  It  is  said  "  money  is  the  crowbar  to  power."  This 
first  section  of  the  central  scheme  deals  with  funds,  probably  be- 
cause nutrition  is  the  first  necessity  in  animal  life,  so  it  is  con- 
sidered the  first  essential  to  any  national  machinery  proposed  to  be 
established.  Here  our  suggestion  of  £2  per  thousand  members  (or 
fractional  part  thereof)  is  very  modest,  and,  if  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  may  produce  £7,000,  which  will  be  a  start ;  and  we  v/ish  to 
draw  your  attention  to  this  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph,  "  and 
later  by  such  sums  as  may  be  deemed  necessary."  We  do  not  pro- 
pose anything  definite  as  yet  for  the  contributions  of  the  two  Whole- 
sale Societies.  That  we  thought,  for  the  present,  could  be  best  left 
to  their  own  generosity,  a'ded,  peradventure,  by  a  stimulus  from 
the  quarterly  meetings.  (Laughter.)  The  second  paragraph  of 
the  section,  dealing  with  funds,  suggests  that  they  shall  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  lines  of  "  grants  in  aid  "  to  constituencies  in  such 
amounts  as  the  situation  warrants  and  the  central  organisation 
may  determine  ;  the  amoimt  to  be  determined  after  careful  inquiry. 
And  here  let  us  say  we  discussed  the  question  of  inserting  a  definite 
amount  (say  not  less  than  one-third  or  more  than  two-thirds),  but 
eventually  arrived  at  the  decision  that  for  the  time  being  "  as  may 
be  determined  after  careful  inquiries  would  best  meet  the  case." 
A  prominent  politician  of  experience  suggests  that  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  future  elections  £200  in  many  cases  ought  not  to  be 
exceeded.  It  depends  on  the  mental  and  moral  outlook  of  the 
parties  concerned — (laughter) — together  with  geograjihical  condi- 
tions. The  third  paragraph  is  added  in  order  to  define  the  position 
taken  up  at  Swansea  as  to  the  preliminary  expenses  of  launching 
the  scheme.  Its  object  is  to  record  clearly  that  "  the  necessary 
preliminary  expenses"  of  launching  the  scheme  refers  only  to  the 
present,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  preliminary  expenses  of  or- 
ganisation in  any  constituency  to  be  contested  between  now  and 
doomsday  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  Union  funds  as  distinct  from  the 
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contest  all  expenses  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  Parliamentary  fmid. 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  section  referring  to  the  constitution  of  the 
committee.  This  committee,  as  shown,  is  to  consist  for  the  time 
being  of  twelve  members — eight  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
(fom-  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Union), 
two  each  from  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale  Societies,  and 
two  members  directly  elected  by  the  Central  Board,  with  one  each 
from  the  English  and  Scottish  Women's  Guilds.  This  admixture 
works  out  finally  to  mean  that  six  representatives  will  be  fi'om  the 
Co-operative  Union  and  six  from  other  bodies.  Paragraph  2  pro- 
vides that  each  organisation  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  its  owti  repre- 
sentatives^that  is,  as  far  as  meetings  of  the  conunittee  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  number  is  deputed  to  visit  prospective 
constituencies  on  behalf  of  the  central  committee  the  expenses  in- 
curred, I  suggest,  will  be  chargeable  to  the  Parliamentary^  fimd. 
So  far  as  the  "  constituencies"  section  of  the  scheme  is  concerned, 
you  will  notice  that  paragraph  1  deals  with  inquiries  as  to  prospects 
of  promoting  Parliamentary  candidatures  ;  paragraph  2  to  tabulat- 
ing the  results  of  inquiries  and  selection  of  certain  constituencies 
for  fuller  investigation ;  paragraph  3  to  preliminary  inquiries  of 
local  co-operative  committees  where  no  joint  council  exists,  and 
local  councils  of  co-operative  societies  and  other  bodies  where  such 
are  in  existence  ;  paragraph  4  is  a  further  development  of  the  same 
inquiry  froin  a  broader  standpoint ;  paragraph  5  suggests  the  im- 
portance of  understandings  with  organisations  other  than  co-opera- 
tive having  similar  aims,  and  that  on  the  executive  committee  for 
any  particular  election  representatives  from  other  organisations 
shall  be  included. 

A  few  words  as  to  understandings.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  de- 
fines understanding  as  agreement,  harmony,  union  of  sentiments, 
and  tilings  agreed  upon.  "  You  scratch  my  back,  and  I'll  scratch 
yom-s,"  constitutes  an  understanding,  or  "  you  help  us  here  and 
we'll  help  you  there."  It  is  a  question  of  honour  and  sentiment, 
and  is  representative  of  that  broad  margin  of  undefined  obligation 
where  law  is  silent,  and  only  honour  and  morality  have  voice. 
These  few  words  on  tliis  important  point  we  felt  we  ought  to  say. 

This  scheme  provides  as  broad  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates as  any  organisation  coming  within  oui-  knowledge.     Para- 
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graph  1  suggests  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  compiled  by  the 
Parliamentary  Representation  Committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Central  Board,  Paragraph  2  makes  conditions  as  to  bona- 
fides ;  our  rule  says,  "  bona-fide  member  of  a  co-operative  society 
is  a  member  of  twelve  months'  standing."  Paragraph  3  provides 
that,  failing  agreement  as  to  any  name  on  the  list,  selections  may 
be  made  from  anywhere  in  the  movement,  the  only  condition  being 
agreement  between  central  and  local  organisations  as  to  suitability 
of  person  suggested.  Paragraph  4  provides  that  a  representative 
from  the  central  organisation  must  be  present  when  any  selection 
is  made,  to  ensure  regularity  of  procedure  before  endorsement  of 
candidature  takes  place. 

Part  2  of  the  scheme  is  an  outline  of  the  suggested  constitution 
of  the  local  councils,  and  provides  for  complete  autonomy  as  far  as 
their  general  local  work  is  concerned ;  but  in  matters  which  must 
receive  the  support  of  the  central  council  they  would  be  required 
to  observe  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  scheme  (part  1)  of  national 
organisation.  It  is  suggested  that  the  local  councils  should  be  so 
constituted  that  their  numbers  and  spheres  of  influence  may  be 
easily  altered  to  admit  of  co-operation  with  the  local  trades  councils, 
individual  trade  unions  (where  trades  councils  do  not  exist),  friendly 
societies,  and  any  other  organisations  with  similar  aims — i.e., 
organisations  with  collective  ideals  whose  co-operation  may  be 
desired. 

Such  are  the  main  parts  of  the  scheme  it  has  been  my  pleasing 
duty  to  place  before  you.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  represents  per- 
fection, or  that  no  defects  are  visible ;  we  know  we  can  finish 
nothing  in  this  life,  but  we  can  make  a  beginning,  and,  subject  to 
qualifications,  bequeath  a  good  example.  We  have  minimised 
machinery  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  magnify  chances  and 
possibilities  for  human  achievement.  At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nise that  the  most  perfect  machinery  may  be  rendered  ineffective 
by  inefficient  handling.  Therefore,  our  motto  has  been  to  provide 
excellent  machinery,  and  to  place  upon  you  the  far  greater  respon- 
sibility of  providing  more  excellent  m.en  to  ensure  success.  We  ask 
you  to  remember  that  nothing  will  ever  be  attempted  if  we  wait  till 
all  possible  objections  are  removed,  and  bearing  this  in  mind  suggest 
that,  under  the  urgent  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  we  are 
sjaet,  with  a  General  Election  imminent — an  election  which,  in  our 
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judgment,  will  be  the  most  momentous  ever  held  in  the  annals  of 
British  history,  and  which  is  fraught  with  consequences  which  are 
eternal  in  their  operation — delay  for  any  purposes  of  alteration 
or  amendment  in  the  machinery  of  the  scheme  would  be  fatal  in 
the  highest  degire,  and  for  all  time,  to  the  success  of  the  proposal. 
As  Conolly,  one  of  the  Dublin  niartjTS  in  the  military  massacre  of 
1915,  said  in  his  book,  "  Labour  in  Irish  History"  :  "  The  times 
are  propitious  for  a  union  of  forces  marching  in  the  same  direction. 
We  have  all  travelled  from  widely-different  points  through  the  val- 
leys of  disillusionment  and  disappointment,  to  meet  at  last  by  the 
unifj^ing  waters  of  a  common  suffering."  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  excess  profits  tax  provides  "  the  imifying  waters  of  a  common 
suffering."  This  scheme,  and  an  imminent  General  Election  under 
a  redistribution  of  seats,  together  with  the  addition  of  six 
million  women  voters  to  the  electorate,  provides  the  propitious 
elements  for  a  march  forward. 

A  Word  to  the  Timorous. 

To  those  of  our  fellow-delegates  vrho,  through  long  years  of  labour 
and  anxiety,  have  watched  and  tended  the  movement,  through  in- 
fancy to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  full-blown  matiu-ity,  and  who 
view  the  new  departure  with  feelings  of  regret,  we  woidd  say  for 
consolation  and  encouragement,  "  Parents  and  relatives  biit  enter- 
tain the  youth  ;  they  cannot  stand  between  him  and  his  destiny, 
however  much  they  may  desire  to  so  do.' '  This  is  the  one  bare  side 
of  every  man  ;  there  is  no  fence.  It  is  clear  before  him  to  the 
bomids  of  space.  This  simile  is  as  true  of  organisations  as  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  point  which  we  have  reached  as  an  organisation 
corresponds  to  the  youth  seeking  new  adventures.  As  a  movement, 
the  road  of  destiny  is  before  us. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  on  the  question  of  cost,  we  would  sug- 
gest a  complete  understanding  of  the  economic  axiom  that  we  pay 
for  what  we  need,  whether  we  buy  it  or  not.  We  refused  to  pay  for 
politics,  and  the  excess  profits  tax  has  compelled  us  to  pay  ten  times 
more  for  not  buying  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  Up  to  1917  the  total 
amount  paid  in  excess  profits  was  £327,781,  exclusive  of  the  £515,000 
paid  by  the  C.W.S.  on  account. 

With  these  few  special  and  general  remarks  we  now  launch  the 
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scheme  into  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs,  in  the  hope  that  those 
individuals  who  are  placed  in  positions  of  power  and  responsibility 
tlirough  its  operations  will  always  use  such  power  to  widen  the 
bounds  of  human  freedom,  that  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
they  will  propagate  the  view,  and  create  the  belief,  that  science 
and  peace  must  and  will  inevitably  triumph  over  ignorance  and 
war.  And  may  they  use  the  power  given  them  to  herald  the  time 
when  nations  shall  imite  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build,  and  to  provide 
that  the  gi-eatest  place  in  the  niche  of  fame  in  the  world's  future 
will  be  reserved  for  those  nations  and  individuals  who  have  done 
most  for  suffering  himianit}'.  In  that  hope  and  to  that  high  pur- 
pose, in  the  name  of  the  Central  Board,  we  now  dedicate  the  scheme, 
and  ask  you  to  adopt  it  as  set  forth.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mrs.  Found  (South- Western  Sectional  Board)  :  In  seconding 
this  resolution  I  wish  to  observe  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
do  something  practical.  Mr.  Goodenough  said  the  scheme  was 
not  perfect.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  submit  any 
scheme  absolutely  acceptable  to  everybody.  (Laughter.) 
While  I  am  prepared  to  accept  this  scheme  in  its  entirety,  I 
reserve  the  right,  as  you  all  do,  to  agitate  for  amendment  and 
improvement  as  we  gain  experience.  (Applause.)  I  am 
sorry  that  at  Swansea  the  Congress  did  not  take  a  definite 
step  and  decide  to  work  with  other  working-class  organisations, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  scheme  at  least  permits  local  authorities 
to  take  action  in  that  way.  Some  societies  are  much  more 
progressive  than  others,  and  the  principle  of  local  autonomy 
introduced  here  will  allow  those  societies  to  lead  the  way  for 
others  that  are  more  slow.  The  local  people  not  only  know 
local  circumstances  best,  but  know  the  best  people — men  and 
women — to  suggest  for  positions.  (Applause  and  laughter.) 
We  are  not  going  to  stop  at  sending  men  to  Parliament. 
(Renewed  laughter  and  applause.)  With  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  local  councils,  the  scheme  refers  to  appoint- 
ments by  the  members'  meetings  in  the  societies.  Some  of  us 
have  been  advocating  appointment  by  the  members'  meetings 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  welcome  the  inclusion  in  this  scheme 
of  the  clause  providing  for  the  appointment  of  representatives 
by  these  meetings,  and  we  are  proud  to  see  it  there.  (Applause.) 
With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Committee,  if 
we  had  had  a  small  elected  executive  in  the  movement  it  would 
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have  been  easier  to  have  drafted  this  scheme,  but  we  have  an 
executive  of  seventy  members,  and  so  we  have  to  set  up  a 
special  Central  Committee,  the  constitution  of  which  some  of 
us  hardly  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with,  but  we  have  to 
use  the  machinery  we  have  at  hand.  I  am  glad  definite  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  the  women.  (Applause.)  I 
do  not  say  we  shall  stop  at  two  women.  (Laughter  and  "  Hear, 
hear.")  We  are  going  to  put  more  women  on  the  Central 
Board — (hear,  hear) — and  then  we  hope  the  Central  Board  will 
appoint  some  of  them  as  representatives  on  the  Central  Com- 
mittee— (laughter) — if  we  don't  get  them  on  any  other  way. 
(Applause.)  With  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  the  women  on 
the  local  councils,  the  movement  has  recognised  at  last  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  the  women  that  definite  provision  should 
be  made  on  the  committee  for  representation  of  the  women. 
Women  are  going  to  have  the  Parliamentary  vote  presently. 
(Loud  applause.)  I  want  the  men  to  remember  that  the  women 
are  in  a  minority  at  this  conference,  while  in  most  societies 
they  are  in  the  majority.  ("  Hear,  hear  "  and  applause.) 
When  they  have  the  Parliamentary  vote  it  will  rest  very 
largely  with  the  women  to  say  who  shall  represent  the  move- 
ment in  Parliament.  (Loud  applause.)  The  women  are  quite 
alive  to  the  need  of  defending  the  trade  and  financial  interests 
of  the  movement,  and  some  of  us  want  to  interview  our 
members  of  Parliament  on  this  very  question.  But  the  women 
are  very  keen  on  social  reform,  and  we  shall  want  our  members 
of  Parliament — be  they  women  or  men — (laughter  and 
applause) — to  agitate  for  other  reforms  besides  those  we  have 
been  discussing  at  this  conference.  We  have  been  useful  in 
framing  policy  and  in  creating  public  opinion.  We  want  the 
money  to  do  it  with,  and  we  hope  to  get  it  very  soon.  I  do 
want  to  urge  the  importance  of  this  matter  upon  the  delegates.  I 
want  to  urge  them  not  to  pass  this  resolution,  and  forget  all 
about  it,  and  leave  it  to  a  writer  in  the  "  Co-operative  News  " 
to  ask  what  we  have  been  doing  since  the  last  conference.  One 
society  has  already  acted.  I  want  delegates  to  realise  the 
importance  of  immediate  action  all  over  the  movement. 
(Applause.)  There  is  one  clause  in  this  scheme  with  which 
I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  before  I  sit  down ;  that  is  the 
clause  which    states  that    the    exjwnses  of    representatives    on 
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the  Central  Committee  should  be  borne  by  the  organisation^ 
they  represented.  The  representatives  would  be  doing  the 
work  of  the  movement,  and  the  movement  should  pay  their 
expenses.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  "We  will  now  consider  the  draft  scheme,  which 
I  will  submit  paragraph  by  paragraph.  I  want  you  to  turn 
to  page  7  of  the  agenda  and  take  the  paragraph  headed  "  Rela- 
tion to  Political  Parties." 

Mr.  E.  O.  Greening  (rising  amid  applause)  :  You  are  not 
to  regard  me  as  a  stormy  petrel.  (Laughter.)  I  recognise — 
and  I  believe  I  speak  for  those  who  were  with  me  in  the 
minority — that  after  the  great  vote  at  Swansea  it  is  necessary 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made  of  direct  representation 
in  Parliament.  (Loud  applause.)  I  desire  that  it  should  have 
a  fair  and  full  trial  in  the  confidence  that  if  it  is  found  to  imperil 
the  unity  of  the  great  movement  or  divert  our  energies  from 
the  great  economic  work  of  uplifting  the  people,  that  the 
commonsense  of  the  movement  will  vary  the  policy  in  the  right 
direction  again.  (Applause.)  If  it  is  found  that  it  brings 
about  none  of  the  dangers  that  those  who  were  with  me 
apprehended,  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  I.  (Loud  applause. j 
I  put  above  everything  the  great  interests  of  the  movement. 
I  do  want  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  majority,  however,  and 
to  the  delegates  generally.  In  laying  down  the  principles 
which  are  to  guide  the  selection  of  candidates  you  will  not 
embody  those  party  principles  and  those  sectional  lines  of 
thought  which  may  make  it  impossible  for  old-fashioned  co- 
operators  like  myself  to  support  the  candidates.  Be  as  catholic 
as  possible  in  laying  down  your  principles,  and  I  will  be  content 
to  let  the  experiment  have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  (Applause.) 
I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  on  that  when  the  question  of  i^rin- 
ciples  is  being  considered. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  M.P.  (National  Labour  Press),  who  rtas 
given  a  cordial  reception,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said :  We 
are  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Repre- 
sentation. That  was  settled  at  Swansea.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  the  co-operative  movement,  in  my  opinion,  by  its  action 
and  decision  at  Swansea,  is  not  going  to  weaken,  but  enor- 
mously strengthen,  its  position,  and  when  you  have  developed 
your  political  power  it  will  not  be  a  case  of  waiting  four  months 
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will  be  sending  round  to  ask  for  your  orders.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  May,  your  Parliamentary  secretary,  will  be  invited  to 
breakfast  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  telephonic  communica- 
tion will  be  established  between  Downing-street  and  tJie 
''  Co-operative  News  "  office  in  Manchester.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  You  will  make  mistakes.  Political  labour  has  made 
mistakes,  and  sometimes  had  made  mistakes  in  not  acting  with 
more  daring  and  more  courage  in  m.atters  before  it.  But  who 
will  deny  that  political  labour  and  trade  union  labour  is  a 
greater  power  in  the  State  because  of  its  political  action  during 
recent  years?  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  leave  principles  and 
methods,  however,  difficulties  will  certainly  arise.  The  co- 
operative movement  ought  to  be  sure  in  its  own  mind  that  it 
is  not  being  used  for  party  purposes  or  personal  motives. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  man  and  no  section  should  be  allowed  to  use 
this  movement  for  his  or  its  own  purpose.  In  avoiding  that 
you  have  avoided  another  danger ;  but  in  doing  so  you  mu.it 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  isolation,  bat 
must  play  your  part  in  an  awakened  and  enlightened  demo- 
cracy. (Hear,  hear.)  You  must  not  allow  suspicion  and  self- 
interest  to  interfere  with  the  dynamic  force  of  democracy.  If 
co-operation  is  going  to  play  a  great  part  it  must  not  be 
isolated  from  democracy :  there  must  be  democracy  for  a 
common  cause.  (Applause.)  I  know  the  difiiculties,  and  I 
say  to  the  political  enthusiasts  that  in  order  to  go  forward  you 
have  to  bring  the  men  and  women  of  the  movement  along  with 
you.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  must  bring  the  whole  of  the  co- 
operative movement  into  line.  I  ask  you  to  put  aside  all  party 
squabbles  and  bickerings,  and  not  be  concerned  with  the  old 
gains  and  losses  of  the  "  ins  "  and  "  outs,"  but  to  proceed  to 
build  up  a  great  party  of  the  p>eople,  standing  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  children, 
who  should  have  their  proper  chance  of  taking  their  places  as 
citizens  of  the  nation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us  leave  party 
politics  behind  us  and  unite  on  the  essential  things  to  make 
the  nation  stronger  and  healthier,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  shams 
and  make-beliefs  of  the  past.  (Applause.)  I  believe  the 
co-operative  movement  is  going  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
building  up  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  people,  and  I  welcome 


the    splendid    spirit    manifested    at     this     conference.        ([ioud 
applause.) 

Mr.  Maxwell  (received  with  an  ovation)  said :  This  is,  T 
think,  the  happiest  day  of  my  career.  Travelling  with  a  co- 
operative group  once  across  the  Atlantic,  one  of  our  party  was 
sick  all  the  way,  and  I  was  his  nurse.  (Laughter.)  When 
we  got  outside  the  harbour,  I  went  down  to  him  and  said  :  "  We 
have  arrived!"  and  the  sick  man  replied:  "  Thank  God!  I'm 
better  now!"  (Laughter.)  Thank  God  we  have  arrived,  and 
we  all  feel  better.  (Applause.)  Twenty  Years  ago  this  ques 
tion  was  launched  upon  you  at  Perth,  and  you  passed  a  reso- 
lution t«  hiave  direct  representation.  Some  of  us  who  have 
been  tliinking  the  matter  over  for  some  time  have  been 
grieved  tha-t  the  movement  fell  away  from  that  resolution. 
Many  of  my  associates  have  stood  loyally  upon  this  point  dur- 
ing all  that  time.  I  know  where  the  opposition  came  from, 
and  no  one  is  more  delightetl  than  I  am  that  Mr.  Greening  has 
put  out  his  hand  to  welcome  the  new  phase  of  the  movement. 
(Applause.)  The  change  that  has  come  over  the  movement 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  past  three 
years.  It  has  been  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  change,  but  I 
am  glad  that  it  has  come.  (Applause.)  I  am  also  sure  it  will 
remain.  (Loud  applause.)  The  prophecies  thrown  out  during 
the  last  twenty  years  were  that  the  movement  would  fall  away, 
that  our  ranks  would  be  rent,  and  that  there  would  be  disin- 
tegration in  the  movement.  The .  old  party  feeling  has  gone, 
however — (applause) — ^and  let  it  never  come  back.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) The  movement  has  been  carried  on,  and  for  fifty 
years  to  my  own  knowledge  it  has  been  raising  the  people 
socially  and  morally,  and  it  should  never  have  had  opposition 
from  any  party  in  the  State.  Yet,  during  those  fifty  years, 
the  party  who  claimed  to  be — or  the  representatives  of  the 
party  who  claimed  to  be — the  representatives  of  the  people 
turned  their  back  upon  the  movement  that  has  helped  the 
people  morally,  materially,  and  educationally.  The  time  has 
therefore  come  when  we  ourselves  must  take  part  in  the  battle. 
I  can  repeat  what  Mr.  Anderson  said  :  "  Take  care  of  the  first 
step."  There  will  be  many  eminent  gentlemen  with  good  in- 
tentions who  think  they  can  represent  you.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)       I   don't   want  to   make  delegates   suspicious.        I 
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have  gone  .through  tne  ordeal,  and  so  I  know.  (Laughter.* 
If  the  first  step  is  not  cautiously  taken,  there  will  be  evil  con- 
sequences. (Hear,  hear.)  There  is  a  large  body  of  opinion 
outside  this  hall  not  quite  convinced  yet ;  and  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  convince  these  people.  (Applause.)  I  am  speaking  to 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  You  have  a  large  body  of 
opinion  to  be  educated  yet,  so  that  we  may  step  out  together. 
When  the  first  step  is  taken,  I  know  we  will  not  go  back. 
(Applause.)  AVhat  we  have  been  striving  for  for  many  years 
has  been  to  take  part  in  the  nation's  life.  (Hear,  hear.)  From 
that  important  place  over  the  way  (the  House  of  Commons) 
the  voice  of  co-operation  will  reach  not  only  those  who* are  co- 
operators,  but  those  who  have  taken  no  interest  in  us  before. 
They  will  see  the  unselfishness  of  co-operation,  and  they  will 
help  us  on.  (Applause.)  You  are  not  the  first  in  the  world  to 
take  a  step  forward.  (Hear,  hear.)  Trade  unionists  and  co- 
oi)erators  on  the  Continent  are  already  doing  great  work. 
After  all,  eadi  movement  is  trjnng  in  a  separate  way  to  im- 
prove the  position,  of  the  working  classes.  In  every  country 
of  the  world,  as  Mr.  Killon  told  us,  the  proportion  of  wealth 
owned  by  the  people  is  almost  the  same ;  but  the  workers 
everywhere  are  at  the  bottom,  and  they  will  remain  the  same 
so  long  as  you  take  the  present  system  as  j'our  guide.  The 
new  system  will  be  introduced  when  the  people  sp>eak  out  ; 
those  who  stand  behind  must  back  them  up,  and  you  will  then 
create  the  public  opinion  that»  the  time  has  gone  past  when  the 
few  can  rule  the  majority.     (I/Oud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

Mr.    Edwards    (Liverpool)    moved    the    amendment    of    the 
Liverpool  Society  to  add  the  words  : — 

' '  but  in  no  case  shall  the  grant  exceed  one-half  the 

election  expenses." 
He  said  :  The  only  point  of  difference  is  as  to  the  methods  in 
which  the  funds  should  be  used.  We  believe  the  basis  bid 
down  by  the  Union  is  not  equitable  and  will  not  be  productive 
of  the  best  results.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  constituencies  should 
be  treated  on  a  uniform  basis.  That  is  the  only  fair  method. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Funds  are  the  vital  part  of  the  scheme,  and 
their  administration  should  be  properly  controlled  and  safe- 
guarded. (Hear,  hear.)  To  leave  them  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  any  committee  to  use  just  as  they  may  think  fit  according 
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to  their  opinion  at  the  time  would  be  a  mistake.  When  a 
society  knew  that  it  had  to  provide  half  of  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  on  of  an  election,  it  would  think  a  good 
deal  longer  before  it  would  apply  for  its  constituency  to  be 
selected.  A  surburban  constituency  would  need  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  a  city  division.  You  will  see  that  a  society 
situated  in  a  straggling  suburban  division  will  pause  before 
paying  £250  towards  fighting  an  election  which  might  not  have 
the  desired  results.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  believe  our  amendment 
will  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  in  controlling  the  funds  on 
an  equitable  basis,  and  in  controlling  societies'  ambitions  and 
producing  the  best  possible  results  so  far  as  the  co-operative 
movement  is  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  because  of  that 
that  we  move  the  amendment,  which  we  hope,  as  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  method,  this  conference  will  adopt. 

The  Liverpool  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and 
declared  lost,  and  Part  I.  of  the  scheme  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitehead  explained  u'hat  had  been  arranged  with  re- 
gard to  amendments  sent  in  with  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Comm.itte*'.  The  amendment  of 
the  Midland  Sectional  Board  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Central  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows: — Two  representatives  each 
of  the  Englisih  and  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Societies,  two  from  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, one  member  from  each  sectional  board,  to- 
gether with  one  representative  each  from  the  English 
and  Scottish  Women's  Gruilds  and  the  National  Men's 
Guild. 

This  had  been  withdrawn. 

Other  amendments  had  been  sent  in  by  the  National  Labour 
Press,  Failsworth  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Societies,  Bir- 
mingham, Portsea  Island,  and  the  Productive  Federation. 
The  representatives  of  these  societies  had  met,  and  had  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  a  composite  resolution  4o  take  the  place  of 
all  these  amendments.  (Applause.)  This  resolution  would 
give  a  total  of  twenty-two  members  to  the  Central  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  Committee. 

The  Chairman :  I  ought  to  ask  permission  to  withdraw  the 
amendments  previously  printed.       ("Agreed!") 
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Mr.  Whiteley  (Manchester  and  Salford,  and  National  liabour 
Press)  moved  the  new  resolution  agreed  upon  by  the  societies 
mentianed,  which  was  as  follows : 

A  National  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee 
slial!  be  appointed,  and  shall  consist  of  five  members 
from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Co-operative 
Congress  (three  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  Limited,  and  one  representative 
each  from  the  English  and  Scottish  Wholesale 
Societies),  four  members  directly  elected  by  the  Central 
Board  of  the  Co-operative  Union  Limited,  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Women's 
Co-operative  Guilds,  one  representative  of  the  National 
Co-operative  Glen's  Guild,  one  representative  from  the 
Co-operative  Productive  Federation,  and  nine  repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  in  the  first  place  by  the 
National  Emergency  Conference,  but  subsequently  to 
be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sectional  boards 
are  now  elected,  i.e.,  one  from  each  section  of  the 
Co-operative  Union  (with  the  exception  of  the  North- 
western, which  shall  have  two  representatives),  by 
societies  contributing  to  the  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion Fund. 

The  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  shall  continue 
to  carry  out  its  present  functions  as  heretofore,  while 
the  National  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee 
shall  confine  itself  to  the  scheme  of  electoral  work  as 
approved  by  this  conference. 

?.Ir.  Whiteley :  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  words  of  the 
original  proix)sal  of  the  Manchester  Societies  till  you  come  to 
the  Women's  Guilds.  There  we  include  the  clause  from  the 
Birmingham  proposal,  which  adds  the  Men's  Guilds.  We  also 
want  to  add  one  from  the  Productive  Federation.  Apart  from 
that  the  whole  basis  is  on  the  principle  of  the  election  from 
societies  and  districts  of  a  number  of  representatives,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  is  included  in  the  draft  scheme.  The  draft  scheme 
builds  an  organisation  entirely  from  the  top  and  not  from  the 
base,  from  the  Central  Board  and  the  Parliamentarj'  Com- 
mittee. We  contend  that  a  number  of  representatives  from 
societies  or  districts  should  be  embodied  in  whatever  scheme 
is  decided  upon  to-day.  (Applause.)  Unless  you  do  that  .you 
are  not  going  to  get  those  who  are  to  do  the  active  work  into 
touch  witili  the  controlling  autliority.  Provision  is  made  for  local 
councils,  and  ample  provision  is  made  there  for  the  representa- 


tion  of  societies,  but  we  say  that  provision  must  also  be  made 
for  this  representation  on  the  Central  Committee,  so  that  there 
may  be  direct  contact  with  the  controlling  authority.  Mr. 
Goodenough  tells  you  that  the  draft  scheme  is  not  perfect ; 
well,  we  are  trying  to  make  it  more  nearly  perfect,  so  that 
on  the  Central  Committee  you  may  have  representation  from 
the  bottom.  (Applause.)  The  question  of  the  selection  of 
a  number  of  delegates  from  this  conference  has  been  one  of 
the  difficult  matters  we  had  to  settle.  We  have,  however,  to 
consider  the  plea  of  urgency.  The  committee  wants  forming  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  we  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  agree- 
ment that  this  conference  should  appoint  from  the  conference 
nine  persons.  The  position  would  then  be  that  at  next  Whit- 
simtide  Congress,  or  previous  to  that,  you  would  elect  these 
persons  for  each  section  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Co-operative  Union.  It  is  only  to  meet  the  urgency 
plea  that  we  have  agreed  to  ask  you  to  select  nine  persons 
here  who  shall  act  till  Whitsuntide  next  year.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Millington  (B.irminglia<m)  seconded  llie  amendment.  T 
am  speaking,  he  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  Society  amd 
not  as  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  Union.  We  feel  very 
strongly  in  our  district  that  this  matter,  being  so  important, 
is  too  big  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  sub-committee  of  another  com- 
mittee. We  think  the  machinery  is  too  small,  and  would  be 
ineffective  for  tlie  purpose  for  which  it  is  initended.  It  is 
desirous  that  the  movement  as  a  whole  should  be  represented, 
including  tJie  Men's  Guilds,  .the  Women's  Guilds,  the  Pro- 
ductive Federation,  &c.  The  present  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee has  already  too  much  work  to  do  without  adding  to  it 
something  of  still  greater  importance.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is 
no  necessity  for  any  clashing  between  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee and  the  new  committee  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up. 
Almost  entirely  the  Parliamentary  Committee's  duty  has  been 
looking  after  legislation  connected  with  co-operative  societies 
and  watching  the  interesits  of  tlie  movement  so  far  as  Bills  m 
Parliament  are  concerned.  The  whole  of  the  work  of  the  new 
committee  will  be  of  an  electoral  character  and  controlling  the 
electoral  miachine.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  class  of  work.  The  members  of 
the   Parliamentary   Committee,    although    well   fitted    for   their 
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present  duties,  may  not  have  had  that  experience,  and  may 
not  have  any  liking  for  that  particular  class  of  work.  (Hear, 
he-ar.)  We  want  machinery  simple  and  effective  to  do  the 
work  in  the  best  interests  of  the  movement,  and  to  combine  in 
it  all  the  elements  that  are  best  in  our  present  constitution. 
It  can  be  done  now.  You  can  appoint  your  full  committee 
with  full  power  to  act.  My  advice  to  this  Congress  is,  let  us 
start  rightly,  let  us  work  rightly,  and  then  success  will  attend 
our  efforts.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Major  (Central  Board) :  I  have  listened  with  interest  to 
the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder.  No  point  has  been 
raised  therein  which  is  not  covered  in  the  resolution  submitted 
by  the  Central  Board.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been  said  the 
scheme  has  been  built  from  the  top.  I  submit  that  is  an  entire 
misrepresentation  of  the  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  built 
up  from  the  bottom.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Central  Board  is  aa 
organisation  which  is  elected  on  a  democratic  basis,  and  the 
people  who  go  to  act  on  the  Parliamentary  Committee  come  from 
the  societies  through  the  machinery  of  tlie  moveanent,  so  that 
the  whole  scheme  of  representation  and  election  is  built  up 
from  the  bottom.  It  will  be  built  up  on  the  experience  whidh 
had  been  gained  on  the  Central  Board,  the  district  association, 
and  in  societies.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  submit  when  this  scheme 
is  in  working  order  you  will  see  t!hat  you  send  a  man  to  the 
Central  Board  who  can  do  the  job.  (Heai-,  hear.)  While  the 
movers  of  the  amendment  complain  that  we  are  building 
from  the  top,  they  propose  to  proceed  after  this  conference 
on  precisely  the  same  lines.  They  say  the  representatives 
shall  be  elected  from  the  dis'trict  associations,  just  as  I  say 
the  members  of  the  Central  Board  are  elected  to-day.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  sa<me  machinery  is  in  operation.  It  is  proposed 
to  elect  nine  from  this  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  should  say 
that  is  inadvisable  even  if  I  approved  of  such  representation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  How  can  you  guarantee  that  the  people  nomi- 
nated would  be  attached  to  societies  which  were  even  affiliated 
with  the  scheme?  You  might  return  a  number  of  people  whose 
societies  were  not  taking  up  the  scheme.  Who  is  going  to 
determine,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  who  is  best  for  this 
particular  work.?  We  must  get  better  members  for  the  Par 
liamentary  Committee  to  carry  out  this  work  if  it  is  not  able  to 
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do  it  with  its  present  administration.  I  appeal  to  you  to  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  Central  Board.  We  suggest 
it  as  a  basis  upon  whicih  you  can  commence  operations,  and 
which  can  be  amended  if  found  necessary  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. (Hear,  hear.)  You  are  going  to  increase  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-two  at  a  time  when  you  cannot  determine 
what  funds  you  have  at  your  disposal.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  urge 
you  to  vote  unanimously  on  this  resolution,  as  you  have  already 
done  on  previous  ones.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  James  Johnston  (North-Western  Section) :  On  the  pro- 
per constitution  of  this  committee  will  depend  very  largely  the 
success  of  the  sclheme  for  the  direct  representation  of  co-opera- 
tors in  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far  as  local  committees 
are  concerned,  this  is  not  so  important  a  matter,  as  they  can 
be  dealt  with  more  promptly  than  this  committee  could  be.  I 
disagree  with  tire  basis  of  the  constitution  of  this  committee 
as  proposed  on  the  agenda  before  us.  It  is  proixjsed  that  this 
committee  shall  consist,  along  with  other  members,  of  eight 
members  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  any  matters  affecting  co-operation,  either  in 
favour  of  it  or  adverse  to  it,  in  Bills  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment. (Hear,  hear.)  Its  work  is  to  watch  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  co-operative  movement.  That  com- 
mittee has  ample  work  .to  do  if  it  carries  out  its  duties  properly 
and  efficiently.  We  must  leave  that  body  with  sufficient  time 
to  deal  with  the  important  matters  which  come  within  its 
scope.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  cannot  undertake  the  work  of  con- 
tix)lling  the  co-operative  community  so  far  as  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  is  concerned.  We  want  more  direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  new  committee — direct  election  by  societies. 
We  should  elect  representatives  from  this  conference,  and  then 
representatives  from  societies  which  contribute  to  the  funds  to 
carry  ">n  this  work.  That  would  form  a  democratic  basis. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Whiteley's  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  that  of  the  Birmingham  Society  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
democratic  character  than  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Whiteley. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Speech  by  Mr.  Henderson,  M.P. 

The  Chairman  then  announced,   imid  loud  cheers,  that  Mr. 
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Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.  (secretary  of  the  Labour  Party),  was 
on  the  platform,  and  suggested  that  the  discussion  might  be 
suspended  to  hear  Mr.  Henderson.  This  was  agreed  to  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.  (ex-MLnister  of  Labour,  and 
secretary  of  the  Labour  Party),  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come on  rising  to  speak,  and  the  applause  was  renewed  when 
he  addressed  the  delegates  as  "  Fellow-co-operalors."  Mr. 
Henderson  said :  I  need  hardly  say  how  much  I  am  gratified 
witli  the  spontaneity  and  unanimity  of  your  welcome.  I  came 
here  this  morning  to  hold  a  watching  brief,  for,  needless  to 
say,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  your  work.  A  speaker,  a 
moment  ago,  intimated  that  we — and  I  leave  you  to  guess  to 
whom  I  refer — (laughter) — are  engaged  in  constitution  making. 
There  is  this  difference  between  us  and  you :  You  are  begin- 
ning, and  we  are  re-making  our  constitution'  in  the  light  of 
very  considerable  experience.  I  want  to  wish  you  all  possible 
success,  and  the  reason  why  is  this  :  If  the  present  national 
and  international  crisis  demonstrates  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  democracy  of  this  country  will  have  to 
stand  closer  together  than  it  has  done  in  the  whole  of  its  past 
history.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  future  of  this 
country  is  going  to  rest  with  democracy,  once  democracy  is 
united  and  properly  organised.  (Applause.)  I  never  like  to 
think  of  the  co-operative  movement  and  the  trade  union  move- 
ment and  the  political  side  of  the  trade  union  movement — the 
Labour  Party — as  being  separate  forces.  (Applause.)  Our 
ideals  ought  to  be  the  same  if  they  are  not.  (Hear,  hear.) 
One  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  determined  to  accomplish — 
and  to  accomplish  witli  all  possible  speed — is  that  when  this 
war  is  terminated  the  "  have-nots  "  are  given  a  greater  oppoi- 
tnnity  than  they  have  ever  previously  enjoyed.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) We  should  take  steps  at  once  to  lessen  the  number 
of  sections  into  which  democracy  has  been  divided.  (Load 
applause.)  We  ought  to  think  of  the  great  democracy  as  the 
common  people  of  this  nation,  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the 
liighest  possible  standard  not  for  a  few,  but  for  the  whole  and 
every  class  and  for  the  nation,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  think  of 
the  nation  in  terms  of  democ-racy.  (Applause.)  We  ought  to 
lessen  the  number  of  sections,  because  I  am  convinced  of  this : 
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and  had  been  working  in  common  cause  as  we  shoukl  have 
been  for  the  democracy  of  the  world,  this  great  conflict  would 
have  been  avoided.  (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)  AVhich 
section  of  the  community — if  we  have  to  speak  of  sections — 
and  which  class — if  we  have  to  speak  of  classes — is  paying  tJhe 
heaviest  toll,  whether  in  the  giving  of  their  sons,  as  many  of 
us  have  been  called  upon  to  do,  or  whether  in  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  world  by  tlie  sacrifice  of  material  and  finance? 
Which  class  or  which  section?  Surely  that  class  or  section 
which  is  entitled  to  be  termed  the  democracy.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) When  I  speak  of  lessening  the  classes  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  am  here  asking  that  the  co-operative  movement  should 
at  once  affiliate  with  the  Labour  Party.  I  am  treating  the 
matter  from  a  higher  standpoint.  (Applause.)  I  would  be 
prepared  to  advise  that  the  Labour  Party  as  known  should 
cease  to  exist  if  by  so  doing  we  could  combine  the  whole  of  the 
democracy.  (Loud  applause.)  I  would  not  insult  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  as  a  whole  by  suggesting  that  it  should  affiliate 
even  with  the  party  whose  secretary  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  You 
are  too  great  to  be  insulted.  What  we  want  is  to  have  you 
propeidy  organised ;  and,  until  experience  provides  us  with  a 
better  means,  to  have  you  working  with  us  for  tiie  same  com- 
mon cause.  (Applause.)  Under  the  terms  of  your  proposed 
scheme  it  permits  friendly  relations  between  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Why  should  there  be  any  otlier  than  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions between  you  and  us?  (Applause.)  I  was  present  when 
the  transactions  were  reported  that  are  going  to  secure  closer 
working  between  your  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress.  We  of  the  Labour  Party  have  begun  to 
work  with  the  co-operative  movement.  (Applause.)  Think 
of  the  possibilities  when  these  parties  come  togetlier  in  friendly 
co-operation  for  the  accomplishment  of  gi'eat  social,  economic, 
lX)lLtical,  national,  and  international  ideals  we  all  adhere  to. 
(Applause.)  It  behoves  me  to  set  a  good  example.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  tliat  speech  from  Mr.  Greening.  (Applause.)  I 
do  not  think  you  quite  appreciated  it  as  you  might  have  done. 
It  was  a  magnificent  indication — (applause) — and  I  have  taken 
from  that  and  other  indications  I  have  seen  this  morning  the 
consolation  that  the  democratic  forces  are  at  last  learning  their 
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lesson.  Once  we  have  learned  tihat  lesson  sufficiently,  asad 
once  we  get  this  war  out  of  the  way — (applause) — by  a  victory 
in  keeping  with  our  ideals — (loud  applause) — secured  by  mili- 
tary, diplomatic,  or  political  means — and  the  issue  is  so  vast 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  one  of  the  three  if  we  can  ter- 
minate tlie  war  a  day  earlier — (loud  applause) — with  de- 
mocracy united,  Mr.  Greening  and  the  rest  of  us  are  going  to 
walk  step  by  step  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy.     (Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

The  Chairman :  It  came  to  my  mind  very  vividly  last  night 
when,  at  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  admiring  those  beauti- 
ful pictures,  that  there  was  one  picture  that  yet  remained  to 
be  added:  The  picture  of  "Arthur  Henderson  Without  the 
Door."  (Loud  laughter.)  We  are  delighted  to  have  him  here 
this  morning,  and  the  thanks  of  the  conference  are  due  to  him. 
(Applause.)  We  wish  to  say :  God  bless  his  efforts.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  conference  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 
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AFTERNOON   SITTING. 


\Vihen  the  delegates  had  reassembled  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
final  sitting, 

Mr.  BrufF  (Birmingham  District  Association)  continued  the 
discussion  on  the  draft  scheme  for  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion. He  said :  I  was  quite  under  the  impression  when  the 
announcement  was  made  from  the  chair  with  regard  to  the 
Birmingham  amendment  and  the  other  amendments  that  the 
wliole  thing  had  been  accepted  by  the  Central  Board,  but  the 
speech  from  the  member  of  the  board  at  once  disposes  of  that 
idea.  Some  of  us  have  had  a  life-long  political — not  party 
political — experience,  and  we  think,  had  we  been  invited,  ^^  e 
could  have  made  suggestions  to  the  board  which  would  have 
been  useful.  The  board  must  also  remember  this :  that  what 
has  been  good  enough  for  business  performances  for  some 
years  is  getting  rather  stale,  and  that  what  is  good  for  the 
ordinary  economic  position  of  the  co-operative  movement  will 
not  be  good  enough  for  politics.  Whatever  your  constituency  is, 
there  must  be  refreshing  breezes  from  the  constituents  to  any 
body  governing  you.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that  by  vhat 
is  proposed  by  the  Central  Board?  It  is  not  only  bureau- 
cratic, but  it  is  likely  to  become  autocratic.  Of  course,  we 
know  full  well  that  it  has  been  stated  that  if  we  do  not  like 
the  constitution  we  shall  be  able  to  alter  it  in  the  future,  but 
we  want  to  start  right  now,  and  if  we  cannot  start  right  no'v 
how  can  we  expect  to  keep  right  in  the  future  ?  We  want  the 
whole  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  this  scheme,  and  we  shall 
not  get  them  unless  we  can  remove  every  vestige  of  suspicion 
surrounding  it.  That  is  why  Birmingham  has  proposed  its 
amendment. 

Miss  LI.  Davies  (Edmonton)  :  I  feel  the  moving  of  this 
amendment  places  keen  democrats  like  myself  in  a  very  difficult 
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position.  I  liave  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gallacher,  and  should  personally  very  much  prefer  to  vote  for 
the  amendment,  because  it  contains  the  possibility  of  fair 
direct  representation,  but  it  is  also  encumbered  with,  in  my 
opinion,  unworkable  propositions  ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  see  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  consider  whatever  is  best  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  of  a  temporary  character,  and  that  the  matter  should 
come  before  Congress  when  we  next  meet.  The  whole  thing  is 
so  difiicult  to  get  on  right  lines ;  and  I  make  this  suggestion 
impressing  upon  our  officials  that  it  should  be  of  a  temporary 
character.  Both  in  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  the  whole 
position  of  women  in  this  scheme  has  not  been  fully  thought 
out.  The  movement  is  gotng  in  for  politics,  and  the 
women  of  the  country  are  going  to  have  the  franchise ;  and 
I  don't  think  the  close  connection  between  these  two  events 
has  been  half  realised  by  members  of  co-operative  societies. 
The  Franchise  Bill  will  take  in  the  best  women — the  married 
co-operative  women — and  if  we  are  to  capture  these  women 
for  our  new  political  organisation  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  should  give  every  consideration  to  methods  of  doing  so. 
In  many  societies  women  exceed  the  men  in  numbers,  and  it 
is  most  necessary  that  we  should  have  from  the  first  a  r:'ore 
equal  partnership  than  there  has  been  before  between  men  and 
women  in  the  co-operative  movement,  f  sliouM  like  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a  larger  representation  on  this  executive, 
and  also  particularly  on  the  local  councils  ;  and  there  ought  to 
be  provision  whereby  a  certain  number  of  those  elected  shall 
be  women ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  defeating  what  we  want  moyt 
to  secure,  and  that  is  the  success  of  our  co-operative  repre- 
sentation. We  highly  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Guild  had 
been  recognised,  but  all  the  same  we  feel  that  the  Guild  ought 
to  have  been  more  largely  recognised,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  a  larger  share  in  the  work.  "  Co-opoliticus,"  in 
the  "  Co-operative  News,"  asks  us  as  women  to  hurry.  We 
have  been  hurrying  all  the  time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  "  thei-e."  We  have  nearly  30,000  women  trained  in  nil 
the  things  to  be  found  in  this  programme,  from  the  abolition 
of  entrance  fees  to  foreign  policy.  (Laughter.)  AVe  have 
arrived,  and  what  we  want  is  to  do  a  more  equal  share  of 
the  work.     There  is  nothing  a  Government  cannot  do,  but  I  do 
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say  if  the  men  and  women  of  the  co-operative  movement  are 
united,  and  united  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  Laboxir 
movement,  there  is  nothing  the  workers  cannot  do. 

Mr.  W.  Gallacher  (director  of  the  S.C.W.S.) :  In  laying  down 
the  bones  of  your  new  scheme  for  representation,  it  is  well  we 
should  not  only  be  careful  of  the  bones,  but  also  of  the  flesh 
that  clones  them.  It  is  inevitable  that  amendments  should 
arise  to  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  and  while  we  should  have  amend- 
ments, they  must  be  keenly  criticised.  It  is  said  any  fool  can 
criticise.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  criticism  is  a  more  difficult 
task,  and  that  saaie,  helpful  criticism  is  the  scarcest  thing  we 
have  in  tliis  country,  and  we  stand  very  badly  in  need  of  it. 
I  ask  you  to  stand  by  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Board,  anrl 
to  oppos-e  the  composite  resolution  and  not  to  pass  it.  The 
composite  resolution  makes  provision  for  a  committee  of 
twemty-two.  I  venture  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  con- 
sider that  number  a  trifle  too  large.  The  Central  Board's 
scheme  is  for  twelve  only.  Mr.  Millington  said  tJiat  this  work 
was  too  important  for  a  sub-committee.  I  should  like  to  ask 
would  it  not  require  a  sub-committee  out  of  the  t\^enty-two  to 
do  the  work  effectively.^  This  work  cannot  be  done  by  mass 
meetings,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-two  is  considerably  too 
large.  We  have  had  an  attack  on  the  Central  Board  because 
the  scheme  is  not  of  a  deonocratic  charaeter.  That,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  an  attack  upon  yourselves,  because  you 
have  put  the  members  of  the  board  in  the  position  they  occupy 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  co-operative  movement.  I  do  deny 
thait  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  new  committee  as  is  proposed 
here.  The  principle  of  election  from  the  body  of  the  hall  is,  in 
my  opinion,  not  a  wise  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  that  outside  people  should  be  brought 
in  who  may  not  be  in  any  official  position,  but  let  them  be  pro- 
perly elected  after  careful  selection,  and  not  by  catch  vote ; 
of  the  Congress,  which  ma\'  be  carried  away  by  the  eloquence 
of  particular  delegates.  The  second  part  of  the  composite 
resolution  says  that  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  shall 
continue  their  present  operations,  and  leave  to  this  new  com- 
mittee the  question  of  direct  representation.  That  is  dividing 
two  things  which  are  inter-dependent  and  inter-locked,  and 
not  to  be  separated  at  all.     It  is  like  people  doing  a  piece  of 
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work  stopping  at  a  ©ertain  point  instead  of  going  on  to  the 
full  development  of  their  task.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  com- 
posite resolution  is  not  acceptable  on  two  grounds ;  first,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  committee,  and  in  the  second  place 
because,  if  adopted  and  put  into  operation,  it  will  divorce  the 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  from  their  proper  work.  Miss 
Davies'  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  women  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  when  the  proper  time  comes.  '  Something  has  been  said — 
I  think  by  Miss  Davies — that  this  particular  portion  of  the 
scheme  should  be  of  a  temporary  character  only.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  resolution  of  the  Central  Board  says  "for  the  time 
being."  Not  merely  is  it  of  a  temporary  cliaracter,  but  that 
ic  is  of  an  experimental  nature.  I  want  to  say  yon  cannot  pos- 
sibly, without  exjjerience,  say  whether  a  thing  is  going  to  be  a 
success  or  not.  I  think  you  ought  to  leave  tlie  scheme  as  it 
stands ;  take  the  broad  general  lines  as  laid  down  by  the  Cen- 
tral Board,  give  the  scheme  a  trial,  and  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, if  you  care  to  amend  it,  then  let  it  be  amended.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  be  divided  on  a  scheme  like  this.  Amend  the 
weaknesses  as  they  show  themselves,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
best  thing  is  to  pass  the  scheme  as  it  stands. 

Cries  of  "Vote,"   "  Vote." 

A  Delegate :  Will  the  Central  Board  be  prepared  to  discuss 
this  again  next  Congress? 

The  Chairman:  I  think  they  have  given  an  undertaking  that 
there  will  be  a  full  review  of  the  scheme  at  the  next  Congress 
if  you  accept  the  projMsals  to-day. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Smith  (Edmonton)  :  I  support  the  amendment.  I  do 
so  very  largely  because  of  the  very  eloquent  aj^peals  made  this 
morning.  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  ideals,  principles,  and 
policy  with  methods  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  proposal? 
before  us;  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  two.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  because  of  the  principle  of  direct  repre- 
sentation included  in  it,  and  I  very  strongly  press  upon  the 
delegates  to  support  it  also  for  that  reason.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  in  the  early  stages  of  our  proceedings  a  good  deal  was 
said  about  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  I  am  confident  that 
had  there  been  direct  representation  from  retail  societies,  as 
suggested,  on  the  committee,  there  would  not  have  been  those 
strictures,  many  of  which  are,  I  am  sure,  undeserved.     If  thp 
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.resolution  is  adopted,  I  am  afraid  the  Central  Board  will  not 
have  the  confidence,  wisdom,  and  ability  wliich  they  niiglit 
otherwise  have.  In  the  best  interests  of  the  movement,  T 
think  the  committee  who  are  to  take  this  matter  in  hand  should 
be  representative  of  all  classes,  including  women,  and  that  is 
why  I  ask  you  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.   Goodenough's   Reply. 

]VIr.  Goodenough,  replying  to  the  discussion,  said  :  If  yon 
refer  to  the  opening  clauses  of  my  rema.rks,  you  wUl  find  it 
stated  that  the  scheme  was  "  for  the  time  being."  Bishop 
Butler,  the  author  of  a  book  called  "  The  Analogy  of  Religion," 
used  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  disease  known  as  the 
"  orfeudiculum  of  scrupulousness."  (Laughter.)  It  seems 
to  me  that  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Millington,  suggest  that 
this  committee  will  not  be  elected  from  the  movement,  but 
only  selected,  must  be  suffering  from  the  same  complaint. 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Mr.  Whiteley  suggests  that  we  are 
building  from  the  top.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  shall,  on  Monday  next,  be  six  hundred  yards  lower 
down  in  the  social  scale  than  most  of  you.  (Mr.  Good- 
enough  is  a  miner.)  Another  speaker  said  something  about 
'"refreshing  breezes,"  and  stated  tJiat  the  Central  Board  was 
likely  to  become  autocratic  in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  So  far 
as  the  '■  refreshing  breezes  "  are  concerned,  I  submit  when  you 
get  your  local  organisations  at  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  comes  down  and  tries  to  point  out  that  yon 
are  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  he  will  get  some  "  refresh- 
ing breezes."     (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman :  I  am  going  to  take  for  and  against  itho 
amendment.  Those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  kindly  say 
"  Aye."  The  amendment  is  lost.  Those  in  favour  of  the 
resolution.     Very  few  against.     The  resolution  is  carried. 

The  Chairman:  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Miss  Da  vies  and 
the  other  good  ladies  present  that  the  needs  of  dift'erent  dis 
tricts  will  vary,  and  to  suggest  that  a%  a  preliminary  the  con- 
stitution of  the  councils  be  as  we  have  agreed  to.  If  it  be 
found  desirable  that  a  larger  representation  should  be  given 
to  branches  or  groups  of  branches  of  the  Women's  Guild,  there 
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is  no  reason  in  the  sclieme  why  it  should  not  be  so.  We  have 
also  adopted  the  Birmingham  paragraph  regarding  variations 
of  the  constitution  of  local  councils,  which  may  be  allowed  sub- 
ject to  ithe  approval  of  the  C-entral  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion Committee.  I  have  no  doubt  all  the  ladies  will  have  all 
their   needs   met.     All   in    favour   of   local   councils.        Agreed. 

The  paragraph  regarding  methods  of  work  was  also  agreed  to. 

The  Cliairman  :  All  in  fa\'our  of  the  scheme  as  now  amended 
say  "  Aye." 

"  Ayes  "  came  from  all  parts  of  the  hall,  followed  by  loud 
applause. 

CONSTITUENCIES. 

The  clause  relating  to  "  Constituencies"'  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment fi'om  the  National  Labour  Press,  which  read  : 

Delete  the  first  paragraph  and  substitute  the  following : — 
"  Full  inquiries  shall  be  made  by  the  National  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  as  to  the  prospects  of  successfully 
promoting  candidatures." 

Mr.  Whiteley,  submitting  the  amendment,  said  that  the  position 
was  that  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  wanted  that  instead  of 
the  Union  being  asked  to  do  this  work  and  jjassing  it  on  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  the  National  Committee  itself  should  make 
the  inquiries  as  one  committee. 

Mr.  J.  Fitzgerald  (Failsworth)  seconded  the  amendment.  He 
said  :  I  am  an  old  believer  in  the  former  existing  order  of  things  ; 
but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  also  a  convert  to  the  new — - 
the  present — state  of  things  which  has  been  forced  upon  us.  (Ap- 
plause.) This  amendment  asks  us  to  be  doubly  careful.  I  would 
not  be  one  to  experiment.  It  is  not  mere  demagogues  we  want 
but  men  who  have  shown  by  their  lives  that  they  are  heai-ty  sup- 
porters of  the  principles  of  co-operation.  The  danger  is  that  if 
we  are  not  mighty  careful  the  position  we  demand  to-day  may 
be  obliterated  by  the  pafty  politician.  I  agree  that  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  should  take  its  place  in  the  political  organisations 
of  this  country  ;  but  I  place  first  and  foremost  the  economic  posi- 
tion w  ithout  regard  to  creed  or  politics,  and  creed  and  politics  have 
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been  the  curse  of  the  country  so  far  as  economic  progress  is  con- 
cerned.    ( Applause. ) 

There  was  a  clamour  for  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

On  paragraph  3  of  the  clause  relating  to  "  Constituencies,"  the 
National  Labour  Press  also  submitted  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  "  after  the  word  '  member '  on  the  second  line  "  there  should 
be  inserted  "  or  an  official  of  the  committee." 

This  was  accepted  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the 
whole  of  the  five  paragraphs  of  that  clause,  with  that  amendment, 
were  approved,  and  the  delegates  passed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  clause  dealing  with  the  "  Selection  of  Candidates." 

On  the  first  paragraph  being  submitted, 

Mr.  Whiteley,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Labour  Press,  moved  that 
the  paragraph  should  be  deleted,  and  the  following  substituted : 

In  each  constituency  to  be  contested  the  local  organisation 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  choice  of  candidates 
for  the  list  to  be  compiled  by  the  National  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  Committee,  and  the  local 
council  shall  include  the  qualifications  of  each  person 
whose  name  is  suggested  for  the  list.  A  list  of  can- 
didates shall  be  prepared  by  the  National  Parlia- 
mentary Representation  Committee  from  the  names 
that  are  sent  in  by  local  councils. 

Mr.  Whiteley  :  This  amendment  makes  provision  for  the  local 
organisations  sending  in  the  names  of  candidates  together  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  per.?ons  suggested  as  candidates.  After  these 
names  are  sent  in,  a  list  should  be  prepared  for  the  representation 
committee.  My  point  is  that  the  list  should  be  made  up  of  names 
sent  in  by  the  local  organisations.  If  there  is  any  man  on  the 
platform  who  is  qualified  to  become  a  candidate,  his  own  district 
would  have  no  difficulty  about  sending  in  his  name.  (Applause.) 
All  the  other  amendments  to  this  clause  have  been  withdrawn 
in  favour  of  that  which  I  am  now  moving. 

A  Delegate  from  Failsworth  (whose  society  had  sent  in  another 
amendment)  seconded  Mr.  Whiteley's  amendment,  and  endorsed 
what  he  had  said  about  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  amendments. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  put  the  amendment  to  the  meeting-— 
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Mr.  F.  Jennings  (Pendleton) :  This  is  a  vital  point,  and  we  ought 
to  have  this  vote  taken  by  card.     (Applause.) 

This  course  was  decided  upon,  and  there  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, 1,183;    against,  711. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  declare  the  amendment  carried.  (Loud 
apjilause. ) 

The  other  paragi-aphs  of  this  clause  were  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  accepting  the  amendment  of  the  National 
Labom"  Press  with  reference  to  the  fourth  paragraph  which  deleted 
the  words  "some  member,  or  members"  on  the  second  line,  and 
inserted  the  words  "  some  official  or  member."  This  brought 
the  paragraph  into  conformity  with  the  amended  third  paragraph 
of  the  clause  headed  "  constituencies." 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  section  of  the  scheme  relating  to 
Local  Councils,  the  committee  suggested  that  after  the  word  "  con- 
stituency "  on  the  third  line,  there  should  be  added  "  or  group  of 
constituencies."     ("Agreed!") 

The  committee  also  suggested  that  in  the  "  Objects,"  after 
"  municipal  bodies,"  on  the  third  line  there  should  be  added  "  the 
magisterial  bench."     ("  Agreed  !  ") 

The  Conference  proceeded  to  discuss  the  "  Constitution  of  Local 
Councils  "  as  provided  for  in  the  draft  scheme. 

Birmingham  Industrial  Society  had  given  notice  to  move  the 
addition  of  this  paragraph : — 

Variations  of  this  constitution  may  be  allowed  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Representa- 
tion Cfommittee. 

]Mr.  Whitehead  intimated  that  this  addition  had  been  accepted 
by  the  committee.     (Applause.) 

REPRESENTATION   OF   THE   WOMEN'S 
GUILD. 

Mrs.  Barton  (Brightside  and  Carbrook) :  One  point  I  wish  to 
question  is  the  fourth  under  clause  (b),  viz. :  "  One  representative 
of  each  local  branch,  or  group  of  branches,  of  the  Women's  Co- 
opera^tive  Guild."     We  have  heard  several  times  that  the  women 
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have  not  been  receiving  their  proper  rate  of  representation.  We  are 
not  receiving  fair  representation  here.  (Applause.)  We  had  a 
resolution  yesterday,  which  you  passed,  in  which  you  asked  that  the 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  women  locally  for  the  municipal 
bodies.  You  have  at  present  power  to  elect  women  to  the  mimi- 
cipal  councils ;  and  in  all  your  municipal  work  there  is  great  need 
for  women.  (Applause.)  Yom'  societies  represent  more  women 
than  men.  Is  it  fair  that  where  there  are  more  branches  of  the  guild 
than  one  there  should  be  only  one  woman  representative  on  the 
local  councils  ?  Women  have  been  doing  the  dirty  work  of  elec- 
tioneering for  years.  (Laughter,  applause,  and  a  voice  :  "  Shame  !  ") 
We  have  been  told  that  woman's  place  is  the  home.  People  who 
said  that  meant  that  woman's  place  was  in  the  kitchen — cleaning 
up.  (Laughter.)  We  have  done  the  cleaning-up  at  your  elections. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  We  have  done  your  canvassing  and  other 
work.  (Applause.)  A  speaker  told  you  this  morning  that  you 
wanted  excellent  men.  We  have  plenty  of  excellent  women. 
(Applause.)  We  want  to  be  comrades  in  this  business.  (Loud 
applause.)  All  the  candidates  will  depend  upon  the  work  of  women 
for  their  election.  One  speaker  of  this  morning — oui  member 
at  Sheffield,  ]VIr.  W.  C.  Anderson — would  substantiate  my  claim 
that  the  women  are  useful  and  excellent  electioneers.  (Applause.) 
Many  who  have  been  elected  had  to  depend  upon  women  for  their 
seats.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  lead  the  way  in  giving  women  the 
representation  they  deserve  on  these  coimcils.  We  ask  you  to  be 
fair.  The  people  you  are  complaining  about  on  the  Tribunals 
think  they  can  represent  you.  You  think  they  cannot.  (Hear, 
hear.)  You  think  you  can  represent  women ;  but  you  cannot, 
and  we  ask  you  to  give  us  oiu*  fair  representation.  (Laughter  and 
loud  applause.) 

RESOLDTiON    OF    POLICY. 

The  General  Secretary  said  the  amendments  from  Bir- 
mingham and  Liveri)ool  have  been  withdi-awn,  subject 
to  your  approval,  and  the  two  have  been  merged 
into  one  resolution  of  policy,  which  wUI  appear  later  on  the  addi- 
tional amendments  programme.  The  Scottish  societies  had  also 
aent  in  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  dealing  with  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  Central  Parliamentary  Representation  Committee^ 
they  TT^anted  a  separate  committee  for  Scotland  ;  but  they  have 
decided  to  withdraw  it.  I  understand  Mr.  Biggar  desires  to  eay 
something  about  this. 

]\Ir.  Biggar :  We  had  a  meeiing  of  our  Scottish  delegates  this 
morning  to  consider  the  amendment  of  which  notice  was  given 
yesterday,  and  while  we  withdraw  the  amendment  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  do  not  depart  from  our  demand  of  local  au- 
tonomy. We  have  withdrawn  our  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  or  Bay  anything 
which  will  weaken  the  unity  of  this  meeting.  Our  second  reason 
is  that  we  feel  that  in  view  of  the  small  number  of  delegates  from 
Scotland  present  we  are  not  sufficiently  representative  of  Scotland's 
opinion.  We  are  proposing  to  bring  our  proposal  before  the  Scot- 
tish National  Conference,  in  April  next,  and  if  we  carry  it  there,  as 
we  believe  we  shall,  then  we  hope  you  will  accept  it  when  it  comes 
before  you  again.  .    r^^ 

The  withdi'awal  of  the  amendments  was  sanctioned. 

Mr.  Deans  (Central  Board  and  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Section)-: 
The  moving  of  the  resolution  of  policy  has  been  assigned  to  me.  It  Js 
a  duty  which  I  discharge  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  I  tope 
the  resolution  will  receive  a  very  cordial  and  imanimous  response  at 
your  hands.  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  expresses  a  desire 
to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  co-operative  movement  into  the  political 
arena  with  a  definite  expression  of  its  general  policy  of  industrial, 
social,  and  economic  reform.  That  sentiment  I  entirely  endorse, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  pass  this  resohiiion  with  enthusiasm 
and  unanimity,  as  you  will,  you  will  arrive  at  that  object.  The 
resolution  is  based  on  entirely  democratic  lines,  and  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  items  in 
it  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  the  principles  and  ideals  and 
objects  of  the  co-operative  movement.  I  have  been  wondering 
occasionally  in  recent  times,  what  otu"  great  and  powerful  organisa- 
tion could  and  should  do  after  the  war  is  over  in  reconstructing 
the  social  system  of  the  country  ;  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  if 
you  pass  this  resolution  with  unanimity,  j'ou  will  give  an  adequate 
answer  to  that  question.  The  preamble  to  the  policy  is  as 
follows : — 


I'hat  this  National  Conference  of  Ck)-operatorB  of  til© 
United  Kingdom  desires  to  maj-k  the  entrance  of  tlie 
oo-operative  movement  into  the  political  arena  with  a 
definite  expression  of  its  general  policy  of  industrial, 
social,  and  eoonomio  reform. 

The  points  of  the  policy,  which  you  are  asked  to  give  yom'  adherence 
to,  are  numerous,  and  only  brief  comment  is  possible  upon  them. 

1.  To  safeguard  effectually  the  interests  of  volunta-ry  co- 
operation, and  to  resist  any  legislative  or  administrative  in- 
equality which  would  hajnper  its  progress. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  treatment  which  the  movement  has 
received  in  recent  times,  and  I  think  that  treatment  juetifies  its 
inclusion.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  co-operator  who  has  any 
respect  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  our  great  movement  could 
do  otherwise  than  look  upon  that  treatment  with  resentment  and 
even  resistance. 

2.  That  eveoitually  the  processes  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange  (including  the  land)  shall  be  organised  on  co- 
operative lines  in  the  interests  of  the   whole  community. 

My  understanding  of  that  point  is  that  eventually  voluntary  co- 
operation will  attain  this  object,  and  that  we  shall,  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  co-operation  having  been  consecrated,  at  last  approach 
if  not  reach  the  great  co-operative  commonwealth,  when  these 
matters  will  be  organised  on  lines  of  interest  to  the  whole  community. 

3.  That  the  profiteering  of  private  speculators  and  the  trad- 
ing community  generally  shall  be  eliminated  by  legislative  or 
administrative  action. 

My  impression  is  that  this  does  not  apply  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit,  but  only  to  the  extraordinary  and  extortionate  profits  put 
on  commodities  by  certain  people  dming  the  recent  war  period. 
These  speculators,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  have  simply  raised  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  reason  and 
fairness,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  would  object  to  these  being 
eliminated  by  legislative  or  administrative  action. 

4.  The  scientific  development  of  agriculture,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  li#it  railways  for  transport  cf  produce,  together  with 
adequate  housing  and  wages   for  the  agrieultural  labourer. 
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The  development  of  light  railways  and  the  provision  of  better  homes 
for  the  agricultural  labomers  will,  in  my  opinion,  go  a  long  way 
towards  promoting  the  success  of  agiiculture. 

5.  The  abolition  of  all  taxes  upon  foodstuffs,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  taxation  of  land  values  and  the  further  increase  of  in- 
come tax  and  death  duties  upon  large  incomes  and  estates. 

I  think  this  shoidd  meet  v/ith  the  approval  of  every  co-operator. 
We  desire  the  removal  of  taxes  on  food,  and  the  placing  of  ihem 
in  other  and  proper  quarters.  The  cost  of  food  should  be  reduced 
to  the  community,  and  revenue  found  elsewhere. 

6.  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufacture  after  tlie  war,  the  Government 
shall  establish  a  national  credit  bank  to  assist  local  authoriti'^^s, 
co-operative  societies,  and  others  to  finance  their  new  under- 
takings as  required. 

This,  I  think,  should  commend  itself  to  co-operators  in  all  parts 
of  the  movement.  The  present  system  of  banking  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  and  commerce  upon 
democratic  principles,  and  I  think  Government  credit  banks  would, 
as  suggested  here,  enable  us  to  develop  our  productive  efforts 
and  promote  the  i^rogi'ess  of  the  co-operative  movement.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

7.  That  adequate  housing  of  the  people,  financed  by  the 
National  Exchequer,  shall  be  compulsorily  provided  on  lines 
which  will  secure  healthy,  decent,  and  suitable  accommodation 
for  the  whole  community. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  housing  problem  is  one 
of  the  most  acute  we  have  facing  us  to-day.  The  housing  conditions 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  a"e  intolerable  to  a  civilised 
community,  and  they  should  immediately  be  put  on  a  better  basis. 
I  consider  that  the  condition  of  a  vast  number  of  houses  is  a  deli- 
berate and  gross' insult  to  the  people  who  occupy  them. 

8.  That  the  present  education  system  should  be  re-cast  on 
national  lines  which  will  afford  equal  opportunity  jf  the  highest 
education  to  all.  unhampered  by  the  caste  system  now  pre- 
vailing, which  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  limits  the  resources  of 
the  State  in  utilising  the  best  capacities  of  the  nation. 
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The  education  system  now  obtaining  in  our  country  demands 
revision,  and  should  make  for  the  fullest  development  of  our  phy- 
sical, intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties.  An  education  sys- 
tem which  did  that  would,  in  my  opinion,  enable  every  individual 
to  make  the  most  of  his  natui'al  capacities  and  would  put  an  end 
to  the  class  distinctions  which  permeate  our  social    system  todaj". 

9.  The  effective  Parliamentary  control  o''  foreign  policy  and 
national  services  by  committees  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Nobody,  I  think,  considers,  after  the  evenis  of  the  last  three  years, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  take  greater  interest  and 
demand  greater  share  in  the  moulding  of  foreign  policy  in  the 
future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past.  I  look  upon  that  as  an 
imperative  and  absolute  necessity. 

10.  The  gradual  demobilisation  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  our  Army  and  Navy  to  correspond  with  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry, in  order  to  avoid   unemployment. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  point  in  om*  programme,  and  it  should 
be  put  into  operation  in  order  to  save  the  working  classes  of  the 
coimtry  from  unemployment. 

11.  The  breaking  down  of  the  caste  and  class  systems,  and 
the  democratising  of  State  services — civil,  commercial,  and 
diplomatic. 

I  commend  that  to  your  unanimous  vote.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
those  present  think  there  is  less  in  this  progi'amme  than  they  desire, 
and  others  may  think  there  is  more  in  it  than  they  want ;  but  in 
the  interests  of  the  movement,  I  ask  you  to  sink  these  little 
differences,  and  concentrate  on  the  programme  as  submitted.  I 
have  no  doubt  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  it  will  materially  advance 
the  standards  of  the  movement  along  the  paths  of  progiess.  (Aji- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Edv/ards  (Liverpool):  I  second  this  resolution  of  policy. 
We  shall  never  forget  that  we  have  been  driven  to  take  the  decision 
we  have  taken  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  arising  out  of  a  war 
that  shall  never  again  occur  in  the  history  of  om-  country  or  other 
countries.     (Applause.)    It  is  the  duty  of  every  co-operator  to- 
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day  to  sweep  a\ray  the  wrongs  of  things  as  they  were,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  larger  and  more  effective  movement  than  w« 
have  had  in  the  past.  If  we  make  no  mistake  now  we  shall  build 
such  an  edifice  that  the  whole  of  our  nation  will  be  benefited  by 
it,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  working  classes  will  be  raised.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  clause  regarding  Housing. 
We  know  where  the  need  of  good  housing  and  good  siuToundings 
lies.  If  we  face  this  it  will  he  the  first  thing  to  make  the  working 
classes  think  and  take  upon  t hemselves  a  more  intelligent  concepi  ion 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  poet  has  said : 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  in  tlie 

time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime? 
There,     among     the     glooming     alleys,     progress     halts     on 

palsied   feet ; 
Crime   and  hunger     cast     our    maidens   by  the  thousand   on 

the   street. 
There    the   master    scrimps    the    haggard    sempstress    of   her 

daily  bread ; 
There  the  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead. 

We  must  answer  that  with  our  hoasing  policy,  a  new  and  a 
better  condition  of  things  will  a'ise  in  the  place  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  (Applause.)  The  movement  has  been  twitted 
with  the  fact  that  it  does  not  touch  the  submerged  tenth.  Theie 
is  no  condition  of  life  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  made  better  by  om* 
movement.     (Applause.) 

Sir.  Pugh  (Ton) :  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  come  from  Wales. 
I  have  followed  the  co-0}Derative  movement  for  some  yeais. 
We  want  to  tackle  this  policy  and  not  talk  about  it.  We  have 
had  enough  of  theorising  about  land  and  production  and  exchange; 
and  I  want  to  come  to  the  reality  of  it.  In  this  resolution  you  have 
included  "The  Land."'  (Hear,  hear.)  1  have  been  taught  that 
the  land  is  the  source  of  wealth.  From  the  land  you  get  all,  if 
you  put  labour  into  it.  How  much  weali h  comes  from  the  minerals 
in  the  land?  You  talk  about  taxing  the  people  if  they  die — 
(laughter) — and  about  taxing  land  and  landlords.  We  ought  to 
tax  the  land  ;    but  first  of  all  we  ought  to  tax  landloids.    We  have 
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to  draw  our  money  from  where  it  is.  The  money  is  in  the  wiong 
h^nds  at  present ;  that  is  what  is  the  matter.     (Applause.) 

There  were  cries  for  the  vote  to  be  taken,  and  the  speaker  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

The  Chaii'man  pointed  out  that  the  Conference  had  reached  that 
stage  of  the  proceedings  earlier  than  was  expected,  and  they  should 
cominue.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  N.  M'Lean  (Scottish  Sectional  Eoard):  This  that  we  are 
discussing  is  a  resolution  of  Policy  of  a  new  co-operative  political 
party.  (Applause.)  It  practically  Bummarises  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  other  working-class  partiee  in  the  State,  and  sooner 
or  later  a  policy  has  to  be  arrived  at  befoie  we  get  to  the  Houtse  of 
Commons.  We  ought  to  adopt  this  policy  without  discussing  it 
any  longer.  That  policy  is  sufficiently  wide.  It  it  sufticienily 
wide  and  it  allows  for  particular  quesdons  relating  to  par- 
licular  districts.  In  Scotland,  I  expect,  we  would  be  g)&d 
to  add  to  this  policy  the  question  of  Scottish  Home  Rule.  We  could 
not  do  that  here  because  you  are  not  all  interested  in  Scottish 
Home  Rule.  (Laughter.)  With  regard  to  the  other  points  in  the 
resolution,  they  are  points  that  we  have  been  advocating  for  many 
yea'-s.  We  ha^e  to  break  down  the  present  traditions  regarding 
Foreign  Policy.  (Loud  applatise.)  Mr.  Hendeison  told  us  this 
morning  that  if  the  democracies  of  the  world  had  been  ttniied  there 
wottld  have  been  no  war.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  should  add  to  that  and 
say :  If  the  foreign  Offices  of  the  difFerent  countries  had  been 
democratised,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  (Loud  applause.) 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  working 
men  of  the  country  were  mentally  unfit  to  take  charge  of  foreign 
ailais.  If  we,  as  workers,  are  unfit,  the  three  years  of  European 
war  shows  us  where  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  arrive  after 
being  controlled  by  men  like  him,  representing  the  University'  of 
Oxford.  (Applatise.)  Has  it  not  been  becatise  of  secret  diplomacy 
that  we  have  been  forced  to  take  up  political  action  to  demand 
fair  play  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  From  our  newspapers  there 
were  demands  for  reprisals  when  aircraft  killed  forty  childien  at 
school.  But  your  hottsing  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
slaughter  every  year  of  100,000  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Think  of  it !  Three  hundred  children  every  week  in  twelve  months 
are  slaughtered ;    and  it  is  upon  our  phoulders,  not  upon  German 
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shoulders,  lies  the  responsibility  for  that.  You  ask  for  reprisals  ? 
I  ask  for  reprisals.  I  want  the  system  that  is  continuing  the 
slaughter  of  these  children  wiped  out.  I  want  control  of 
housing  so  that  these  childi'en  may  be  given  a  chance.  I  want 
the  workers  to  show  that  they  can  run  the  country  as  well  as 
they  can  run  their  co-operative  Wholesale  Societies  and  their 
distributive  societies. 

IVIr.  Lumley  (Oldham),  speaking  on  Housing,  said:  We  have  a 
garden  suburb  at  Oldham.  I  want  to  see  one  started  in  CA-ery 
colliery  town.  It  is  worth  it  to  see  the  children  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  clean  streets  and  the  healthy  town.  We  have  succeeded  in 
Oldham,  and  we  have  converted  the  Mayor  there  who  now  wants 
to  get  more  suburbs.  This  is  a  phase  of  housing  that  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration. 

After  some  delegates  had  called  for  a  vote,  'Mr.  Lumley  referred 
to  demobilisation,  and  the  Chairman  called  upon  Mi".  Anemin 
Williams,  M.P.  (International  Co-operative  Alliance) ,  who  had  a 
kindly  greeting. 

Mr.  Williams  (representing  Garden  Citj'  Press):  Dming  the 
twenty- live  years  I  have  worked  with  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, I  have  been  consistently  against  ihe  entrance  of  the  move- 
ment into  politics.  I  have  always  believed  that  the  co- operative 
movement  should  confine  itself  to  its  own  particular  work,  and  that 
it  would  achieve  its  greatest  results  that  way.  We  have  been  diiven 
into  political  action,  however — (hear,  hear)^ — but  do  not  let  us  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  even  if  we  have  been  ehiven  to  it  it  is  by 
no  means  without  its  dangeis.  In  other  countries  political  issues 
divide  the  co-operators  most  deeply  and  bitterly.  Tiu'ning  to 
Belgium,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  j-ou  would  find  on  the  one  hand  the 
Socialist  Co-operative  Movement  and,  on  the  other,  the  Roman 
Catholic  CD-operative  Movement.  The  delegates  from  these  tv,o 
movements  could  hardly  bear  one  another  in  1  he  same  room.  That 
shows  the  danger  before  us.  ("We  shall  get  over  that.")  I  am 
sure  we  will  get  OAcr  that ;  because  we  will  use  British  loyalty. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  scheme  put  forward  before  us  does  not 
propose  alliance  with  any  political  party.  If  it  had,  even  if  it  had 
meant  my  own  political  party,  I  would  have  been  deael  against  it. 
Carrying  out  the  scheme  loyally,  we  shall  avoid  some  of  the  dangers 
of  political  action.    I  wish  to  put  before  you  two  or  thiee  criticisms 
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of  the  resolution  of  policy.  In  adopting  this  resolution  we  are 
laying  down  principles  which  will  more  or  lets  tie  us  and  guide  us 
in  the  future.  With  regard  to  No.  2.  I  am  extremely  glad  that  the 
Board  have  agreed  to  modify  it  in  (he  way  they  have.  Tiuning 
to  No.  3.  I  listened  to  Mr.  Deans  ;  and  Mr.  Deans  esplained  that 
he  meant  by  "profiteering"  the  excessive  exactions  of  profif. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  that — people  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances  to  make  excessive  profits.  We  should  condemn  that, 
and  rightly  so.  But  that  clause  goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  trading 
community  generally."  Profiteering  ?  I  hope  not !  We  are 
not  going  to  say :  "  No  trade  profit  is  honourable,"  because  the  time 
when  that  wiU  be  abolished  is  so  far  distant  that  we  cannot  foresee 
the  consequences,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lay  down  a  prin- 
ciple with  regard  to  so  distant  a  time.  There  ig  an  enormous  deal 
in  this  programme — 

The  Chairman's  bell  rang,  and  a  delegate  proposed  that  Mr. 
Williams,  the  first  real  critic  of  the  programme,  should  be  given  an 
extension.     This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Williams  (resuming) :  With  regard  to  the  National  dedit 
Bank  (in  No.  6)  "to  assist  local  authorises,  co-operative  societies 
and  others."  Local  authorities  already  deiive  money  from  the 
State  for  everything  the  law  makes  it  legal  to  carry  out.  However 
the  pm'poses  they  can  carry  out  are  extended,  the  State  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  them  with  money  for  these  new  purposes.  Whether 
we  call  it  a  bank  or  not  does  not  make  much  difference.  Do  we 
want  a  State  Bank  to  help  co-operation  in  this  country  ?  Are 
we  short  of  capital  1  ("  No  !  "  and  "  Yes  !  ")  By  our  voluntary 
effort  we  can  raise  all  the  capital  we  want.  If  we  ask  the  State  to 
find  us  capital  for  our  enterprises  we  shall  have  a  great  amount  of 
State  interference  and  red  tape  which  we  will  resent,  and  it  will 
injure  us.  (Applause.)  No.  9  refers  to  the  Parliamentary  Control 
of  Foreign  Policy.  This  will  require  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
They  have  a  somewhat  similar  system  in  the  United  States  and 
France  ;  and  some  say  it  does  not  work  well  there.  The  present 
irresponsible  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  however,  is  a  thing  which 
democracy  cannot  endure.  (Applause.)  I  hope  we  shall  not  re- 
gard these  words  as  tying  us  down  too  closely  with  reference  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Much  as  we  may  do  for  housing  and 
education  and  other  great  causes  under  the  State,  my  belief  in  the 
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voliintary  co-operative  movement  is  so  great  that  I  am  satisfied 
that  nothing  we  can  do  Trill  be  of  half  the  consequence  of  the  good 
work  we  can  do  through  our  societiet — the  Wholesales  and  the  Pro- 
ductive Federation — for  voluntary  co-operative  ideas.  Co-operators 
have  built  themselves  up  from  the  little  store  in  Toad-lane  by  volim- 
tary  effort,  and  there  is  no  height  to  which  they  cannot  attain  by 
Toluntary  action.  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  will  not  be  one  resolution 
that  will  divert  ua  from  the  great  work  before  us  as  volimtary  co- 
operators  ;  but  that  we  shall  go  on  as  voluntary  co-operators  and 
achieve  results  which  will  be  much  greater  than  those  of  to-day, 
as  those  of  to-day  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Toad-lane  store. 
(Applause.) 

There  were  again  cries  of  "  "Vote  !  " 

The  Chairman :    I  still  have  three  names.     Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  we  should  hear  them  ?     ("  Agreed  !  ") 

Mrs.  Barton  (Brightside  and  Carbrook) :  I  wish  to  congratuiat  t» 
those  who  drew  up  this  policy.  (Applause.)  Those  of  us  who  had 
some  misgivings  are,  I  think,  satisfied  with  it,  and  are  prepared  to 
work  for  it  for  all  we  are  worth.  (Applause.)  I  wish  to  refer  to 
clause  No.  3.  "  That  the  profiteering  of  private  speculators  and 
the  trading  community  generally  shall  be  eliminated  by  legislative 
or  administrative  action."  We  were  told  that  this  is  a  trade  war. 
All  wars  are  trade  wars.  (Loud  applause.)  Trade — like  science, 
and  art,  and  literatiu-e — is  international.  If  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate profiteering  we  have  to  trade  .internationally  as  well  as  na- 
ionally.  (Hear,  hear.)  I '  am,  perhaps,  going  to  touch  upon  a 
thorny  point,  but  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  be  agreed  upon  it. 
We  want  a  closer  union  between  the  trade  union  movement  and  the 
co-operative  movement.  Well !  What  did  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress do  at  Blackpool  ?  It  saw  the  danger  of  a  trade  war  ahead, . 
and  it  pledged  itself  to  Free  Trade.  (Loud  applause.)  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  that  somewhere  in  this  resolution.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  is  a  thorny  question.  We  will  have  a  breaking  away 
fi-om  the  old  associations,  but  we  have  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  stated  that  this  important  Congress  is  in  favour 
of  Free  Trade.  (Applause.)  Tariffs  mean  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  working  classes  have  to  pay.  (Applause.)  What  do  we 
mean  by  eliminating  the  profiteer  ?  It  means  working  internation- 
ally as  well  as  nationally.     (Hear,  hear.)     Do  you  not  decide  much 
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about  foreign  policy  when  you  decide  how  trade  is  to  be  carried 
on  ?  (ApplftUBe.)  I  hop*  that  the  co-operators  of  th»  country 
will  stand  out  in  f»TOur  of  Fre*  Tr«d«.     (Loud  applauie.) 

Mr.  Gould  (Radstock) :  I  want  to  eall  attention  to  the  great 
difference  between  passing  resolutions  and  putting  thcni  into  opera- 
tion. You  know  how  easy  it  ii  to  paw  resolution*  under  the  spell 
of  eloquence.  You  give  lip  service  to  the  principleg  embodied  in 
these  resolutions,  but  I  want  the  movement  to  make  a,  start  from 
this  great  epoch-making  Conference.  There  can  be  no  retracting. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Many  of  you  have  confessed  that  you  are  converted 
to  the  newideali.  You  are  linked  up  with  various  old  traditions 
and  old  associations.  What  does  this  Conference  mean  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  tradition  ?  You  see  the  doors  open,  and  see 
antagonism  before  you  end  the  trade  union  world  at  your  side,  end 
the  political  Labour  Party  at  your  side.  (Applause.)  We  are 
glad  to  have  had  such  leaders  as  have  come  to  us  in  the  past  two 
days.  We  are  glad  to  have  heard  their  optimism  and  their  declara- 
tions of  faith  in  the  future  of  the  common  people.  The  common 
people  are  going  to  wrench  from  the  others  the  commercial  powert 
and  the  educational  powers  they  hold.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  deleting  things  from  our  programme :  Our  programme  is 
not  big  enough  yet — (loud  applause) — not  big  enough  to  improve 
the  situation  the  war  has  thrown  upon  the  workers  of  Great  Britain. 
I  want  to  see  it  possible  for  the  greatest  extremist  to  come  in. 
I  want  us  to  have  a  goal  big  enough.  There  need  be  no  difficult}' 
about  the  working  together  of  the  Catholic,  the  Socialist,  and  the 
Fabian,  if  their  common  purpose  is  the  redemption  of  the  common 
people  from  the  tliraldom  that  we  know.  (Applause.)  We  are 
going  back  now  to  oiu-  societies,  and  those  societies  are  expecting 
a  lead.  Are  we  going  to  give  that  lead  ?  We  have  heard  Henderson, 
and  Anderson,  and  others.  We  will  be  expected  to  give  a  lead 
to  those  societies  that  are  a  conglomeration  of  the  past  and  the 
future — the  future  that  is  to  be  dominated  by  the  great  democracy 
itself.  We  will  be  expected  to  give  to  those  societies  a  lead.  Let 
us  do  so.  Don't  mince  matters  !  Be  honest  to  democracy  and 
let  the  little  past  be  eclipsed  by  the  greater  futme  ;  and  we  will 
march  side  by  side  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  the  common 
people.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  M.P. :    We  have  -ust  listened  to  an  eloquent  and 
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sincere  speech,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  Fabians 

or  socialists  here.  If  there  are  I  should  like  to  hear  if  the  Fabians 
have  experienced  any  difticulty  in  working  side  by  side  with  the 
socialists.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Labour  Party  or  as  a  trade  union  leader ;  I  am  speaking  as  a  dele- 
gate and  co-operator — (hear,  hear) — because,  just  as  Sir.  Williams 
has  said,  a  very  great  mistake  would  be  made  if  you  allied  this 
movement  to  his  party,  if  there  is  any  such  danger.  (Laughter. 
I  recognise  that  none  of  us  here  ought  to  be  merely  advocating  a 
policy  because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  some  other  party  with  which 
we  are  connected.  We  support  the  proposal  on  absolutely  different 
grounds.  I  am  going  to  submit  that  your  committee  ought  to  be 
congratulated  upon  every  item  in  this  programme.  If  there  be  one 
criticism  it  would  be  one  of  omission,  because  this  movement  can 
never  be  a  local  movement,  it  can  never  be  a  national  movement ; 
it  must  be  a  great  international  brotherhood.  (Hear,  hear.)  And 
if  it  is  an  international  brotherhood  one  of  the  items  in  our  pro- 
gramme, above  all  else,  ought  to  be — and  there  must  be — a  league 
of  nations  to  stop  the  horrible  business  that  is  happening  to-day. 
(Applause.)  Let  me  take  two  or  three  points  in  this  programme 
wliich  appear  to  be  danger  spots  to  ]Mr.  Williams.  I  gathered  that 
Mr.  Williams  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  clause  three  in  the 
programme,  "  that  the  profiteering  of  private  speculators  and  tlie 
trading  community  generally  shall  be  eliminated  by  legislative 
or  administrative  action."  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
co-operator  in  this  Conference,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  co- 
operator,  and  who  rmderstands  the  principles  of  co-operation, 
who  dares  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  verj^  object  for  which  we 
exist  to-day  ;  and  to  talk  of  the  danger  of  the  private  trader  is 
to  suggest  to  me  at  least  that  the  co-operative  movement  is  going 
back.  Let  me  take  the  next  point,  that  foreign  policy  is  something 
new  to  the  common  people.  Why  ?  Because  it  has  been  made 
the  preserve  of  the  aristocrats ;  because  they  have  so  mixed  their 
system  that  no  one  can  be  trained  in  the  diplomatic  service  to-day 
unless  he  has  a  private  income ;  and  this  is  the  result  of  all  your 
diplomacies !  We  may  make  many  mistakes  in  Foreign  policy, 
but  we  can  never  make  bigger  mistakes  than  these.  Let 
us  keep  the  movement  clean  ;  letj  us  be  guided  by  high  mora,l 
impulses ;    let  us  recognise  that  whilst  a  child  hungers,  there  is 
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work  to  be  done,  that  whilst  slums  remain  in  existence  there  is 
something  to  be  going  on  with,  and  that  where  children  have  no 
opportunities  for  advancement  we  must  give  them  those  oppor- 
tunities, whether  it  be  tbjrough  local  action  or  through  Parliament ' 
and  let  us  unite  in  recognising  that  our  one  object  is  the  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  the  world  over.     (Applause,) 

A  Delegate,  whose  name  was  not  given,  and  whose  remarks  were 
only  imperfectly  heard  at  the  press  table,  was  imderstood  to  ask : 
What  do  the  committee  propose  to  do  if  the  candidates  they  select 
do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  societies  in  any  given  district  ? 

The  Chairman :  After  this  resolution  is  passed  you  will  discover 
that  the  Central  Board  having  taken  the  trouble  to  organise  this 
Conference  and  carry  the  proceedings  over  two  days  will  take  every 
means  at  its  disposal  to  carry  this  policy  forward  to  its  utmost 
issue.  Societies  will  be  fully  informed  as  to  procedure.  May  I 
take  this  opportimity  of  saying  that  one  way  in  which  you  can 
help  for-.v^ard  this  resolution  of  policy  and  the  other  resolutions 
that  have  been  passed,  is  that  when  you  get  home,  you  get  copies 
of  this  week's  issue  of  the  "Co-operative  News"  (English  and 
Scottish) ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  shall  have  a  full  report  of  our 
proceedings,  or  a  report  as  full  as  possible.  Take  both  papers, 
and  then  what  you  miss  in  the  "  Co-operative  News "  ;/ou  will 
have  in  the  "  Scottish  Co-operator."  That  will  help  you  con- 
siderablj\  Get  the  pajjers  circulating  amongst  your  members,  and 
let  us  begin  the  propaganda  work  at  once.  All  in  favoiu-  of  the 
resolution  say  "  Aye." 

There  were  loud  cries  of  "  Aye "  from  all  parts  of  the  room, 
and  the  Chairman  declared  the  resolution  carried. 

votes  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  Bastard  (Central  Board) :  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  'Mi.  Allen  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair  during  this  Conference.  There  is  nothing  I 
could  have  been  asked  to  do  which  would  have  given  me  greater 
pleasure.  There  are  many  friends  here  who  can  remember  Mr. 
Allen  presiding  over  the  Congress  at  Newport ;  how  he  lifted  it  up 
in  that  dignified  manner  of  his ;  how  he  conducted  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings in  a  kind  and  genial  manner ;    and  the  very  excellent 
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addrass  he  gave  us  on  that  occasion.  From  that  moment  onwards 
we  could  not  help  but  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  has 
presided  over  this  Conference  in  a  rery  dignified  manner,  and  he 
has  helped  us  all  to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  very  high  and  becoming 
manner.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gerrard  (Glasgow) :  I  have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  resolution,  first,  because  it  will  need  no  speech 
to  commend  it  to  your  acceptance  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  know 
in  your  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  it  you  will  impress  MJr.  Allen 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  presided  over  this  gathering  with  credit  to 
himself  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  you.  (Applause.  1  Further, 
I  would  8RT  we  have  had  a  number  of  chairmen,  and  we  haTc  had  a 
Tariety  of  chairmen  and  if  I  were  asked  to  describe  Mr.  Allen's 
chairmanship  I  would  say  what  I  have  said  many  times  "  he  is  as 
good  as  any,  superior  to  many,  and  inferior  to  none."     (Applauee.) 

The  resolution  was  endorsed  most  enthusiastically,  and  the  Chair- 
man when  he  rose  to  respond  had  to  pause  whilst  the  audience  sang 
"For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 

The  Chairman's  Thanks. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  no  words  at  my  disposal  to  expiess  my 
thanks  to  you  for  the  splendid  way  you  have  received  this  vote  of 
thanks.  I  am  really  delighted  with  this  Conference.  Aideiman 
Williams  said  to  me,  going  im o  an  ante-room,  "Why,  Allen,  this 
is  greater  than  Swansea  "  ;  and  you  know  what  Swansea  wa«  •, 
it  was  reputed  to  be  the  finest  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  This  has  been  a  splendid  Conference.  We 
have  *  great  work  to  do.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  this  great 
work,  and  if  I  know  this  movement  aright,  it  has  within  its  ranks, 
no  matter  whether  they  have  been  through  colleges  or  not,  some 
of  the  finest  thinkers,  so  far  as  the  workers  are  concerned,  th© 
world  knows ;  and  thinking,  and  with  that  sympathy  and  good 
character  which  we  possess,  I  sincerely  trust  we  shall  go  forward 
until  oiu-  goal  is  achieved.  Let  us  help  to  do  all  we  can  to  build 
the  world  bettor  than  we  foimd  it,  when  wo  came  here,  each 
learning,  each  teaching,  each  helping,  to  be  of  mutual  service  to 
each  other.  Let  us  pursue  our  way,  determined  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
to  hasten  with  all  our  powers  the  day  of  that  co-operative 
commonwealth  which  we  are  all  seeking  and  to  which  we  are  all 
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looking.  T  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  splendid  manner  in 
which  5'ou  have  behaved,  for  the  patient  way  you  have  listened 
to  every  speaker,  and  for  the  statesmanlike  manner  in  which  you 
have  dealt  with  the  various  amendments  and  resolutions.  I  feel 
sure  after  the  enthusiasm  that  has  been  put  into  om'  work  liere, 
and  after  the  splendid  demonstration  we  had  in  theHouseof  Commons 
last  night,  that  if  there  be  any  Parliamentarians  left  who  do  not 
agree  with  our  demands,  or  refuse  to  accept  our  principles,  or  foster 
our  hopes,  or  care  for  the  things  we  deem  best,  from  this  Conference 
forward  they  will  at  least  know  what  our  aims  are  ;  and  knowing 
what  our  aims  arc,  if  they  do  not  do  the  things  we  desire,  which  are 
light  and  just,  let  us  learn  from  this  day  forward  to  do  them  for 
ourselves.     I  wish  you  all  a  safe  journey  home.     (Applause.) 


The    scheme    relative    to    Parliamentary      Representation, 
amended  at  the  conference,  is  given  as  an  insert. 


APPENDIX. 


Deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  ADMITS  SiQNIF  CANCE  OF 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEIVIENT  AND 

REPUDIATE.S    TREATMENT    AT  TRiBUNAL5. 


EXCESS    PROFITS    DUTY. 


Aaiufluential  and  represent  a+ive  deputation  from  the  coopera- 
tive movement  waited  on  the  Prime  Minister  at  10,  Dowiiing- street, 
on  Wednesda3%  October  31st.  It  consisted  of  Mi-.  T.  W.  Allen 
(chairman.  Parliamentary  Committee) ;  Messrs.  W.  T.  Charter, 
S.  Galbraith,  M.P.,  W.  H.  Watkins,  and  G.  V*'ilson  (Co-operative 
Union) ;  Messrs.  T.  Killon  (president),  P.  Coley,  W.  E.  Dudley, 
and  W.  Lander  (Co-operative  Wholesale  Society);  and  Messis. 
R.  Stewart  (president),  W.  Gallachej-,  T.  B.  Stirling,  and  G.  Thomson 
(Scottish    Co-operative    Wholesale   Society). 

With  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  Lord  Rhondda,  the  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Barnes,  M.P.,  and  several  officials  of  departments.  The  deputation 
was  introduced  by  IVIr.  H.  J.  May  (secretary  to  the  Joint  Parlia- 
mentary Committee). 

Deputation's  Opening  Statement. 

•f-   Mr.  Allen  (chairman  of  I  lie  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee)  said  : 
While  reg'etting  the  necessity  ol  taking  up  a  single  moment  of  the 
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Prime  Minister' s  valuable  lime,  wc  are  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
this  interview  being  accorded.  This  deputation  represents  three-and- 
a  half  million  co-operators.  Taking  the  low  average  of  four  to  a 
family,  it  works  out  at  no  less  than  twelve  millions  of  the  British 
population  who  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  life's  necessaries  in  the  nature 
of  food  supplies  from  the  co-operative  stores.  It  was  an  instruction 
given  at  our  Cong: ess  in  May  last  that  certain  of  our  grievances 
should  be  brought  to  tlie  no  ice  of  the  Piime  Minister.  Had  you 
seen  us  earlier,  some  recent  co-operative  history  would  never  have 
been  recorded.  You  may  have  been  miaware  of  the  g-avity  of 
the  posi.ion  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  From  the  activity  dis- 
played by  yom*  "Intelligence  department"  we  concluded  our  case 
is  well  known  to  you.  We  are  now  wondering  whether  or  not  that 
activity  was  a  piece  of  espionage.  We  complain,  first,  of  the  dero- 
gaiion  of  the  rights  of  an  organised  body  of  ciizens  and  consume)  s. 
Government  departmcuis,  we  understand,  have  been  warned  by 
vested  interests  that  we  need  watching  rather  than  recognition. 
There  is  always  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  movements  dan- 
gerous to  the  Empire.  If  it  is  understood  that  the  social  chaos  in 
which  we  find  otu-selves  through  having  allowed  capitalism  to  grow 
is  dangerous  to  the  State,  then  we  admit  the  impeacliment.  If 
advocating  well-devised  means  of  keeping  people  well-fed  without 
profiteering  is  dangerous,  we  plead  guilty.  If  a  determination  to 
press  otir  ideas  on  the  countrj'  and  the  State,  in  order  to  come  to 
grips  with  a  sj'stem  of  industry  which  threatens  our  existence,  is  a 
crime,  we  shall  have  to  continue  our  efforts  to  propagate  them. 
It  may  be  known  that  in  most  Etrropean  cotmtries  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  organised  co-operation  has  been  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernments to  assist  in  national  affairs  and  in  national  welfare.  It 
is  only  in  our  own  cotmtry  it  is  not  recognised.  We  feel  that  we 
have  failed  to  be  recognised  by  the  Government,  either  because 
the  class  against  us  is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  or  because  you 
think  our  methods  and  principles  have  no  national  application. 
May  I  repeat  ovrr  demand  in  regard  to  food  control  ?  Although  a 
voluntary  organisation,  we  have  urged  the  direction  and  absolute 
control  of  the  State  in  all  matters  of  production  and  distribution, 
right  from  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  consumer.  To  this  end  we 
offered  the  sen^ices  of  the  movement  to  Lord  Devonport,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Lord  Rhondda,  whom  I  am  happy  to  see  present.     To 
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us  the  one  thing  that  matters  is  that,  whatever  the  supplies  avail- 
able, they  shall  go  round  on  a  basis  of  equitable  rationing  without 
profiteering.  Last  Thursday  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  Government  should  cease  to  act  as 
trade  interriiediary  between  producer  and  consumer.  These  people 
undoubtedly  find  favour.  We  have  no  official  or  responsible  con- 
nection with  your  Ministry.  The  official  position  offered  by  Lord 
Devonport,  and  accepted  by  us,  was  never  put  into  practice.  We 
think  that  we  luiow  the  reason  why.  A  stand  has  to  be  made  for 
the  consumers'  interests  against  the  traders'  interests.  We  are 
brought  face  to  face.  Lord  Rhondda  tells  us,  with  a  serious  crisis. 
There  is  a  food  shortage,  a.nd  this  is  possibly  likely  to  become  even 
still  more  acute.  For  the  countiy's  sake  tliere  is  one  clear  and 
pressing  duty  to  win  over  the  consumer  to  j^our  side.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  in  receiving  a  deputation,  said  that  the  conscription  of  wealth, 
if  possible  at  any  time,  was  impracticable  during  the  war.  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  us.  The  little  wealth  which  comes 
from  the  consumers'  savings  have  actually  been  conscripted  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  two  mites  of  the  co-operator  have  been  ruth- 
lessly swept  into  the  Treasury,  and  we  are  still  further  threatened. 
Notwithstanding  the  pledges  given,  you  have  threatened  to  sur- 
render us  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Commission.  The  tribunals, 
taking  their  cue  from  this,  have  treated  us  outrageously.  We  have 
had  our  shops  closed,  and  the  last  man  taken,  on  the  ground  ad- 
vanced by  the  military  representatives  that  co-operators  ought  not 
to  exist.     We  have  been  definitelj'  told  this. 

Prime  Minister  Surprised. 

The  Prime  Minister :    Who  said  that  'i 

Mr.  Allen :  I  am  able  to  give  you  the  data. 

The  Prime  Minister  :  I  am  surprised.  All  1  can  say  is  tha,t  it  is 
a  piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  military  representative. 
He  has  no  right  to  say  that.  I  should  like  the  name  of  the  military 
representative.     It  is  most  improper  language  for  him  to  use. 

Mr,  Allen:  They  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  pay  no  income  tax. 

The  Prime  Minister:    It  is  not  their  business. 

Mr.  Allen :  The  burden  of  oiu:  complaint  is  that  they  have  taken 
away  men  on  this  ground.     These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
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desired  to  see  3'ou  ;  it  wr.s  only  after  exhausting  other  means  of 
getting  consideration  that  we  decided  to  come  to  you.  We  have 
sought  to  establish  a  better  order  by  entering  the  political  arena. 
May  we  venture  a  suggestion  that  it  is  time  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  Government  cam^e  into  line  with  its  war  policy  ?  Of  late,  the 
sign  is  up  on  most  of  the  doors  of  Government  Commissions,  "  No 
room  for  co-operators,"  bj'  order  of  the  vested  interests.  The  De- 
partments of  State  have  denied  us  a  place  in  the  social  order.  All 
our  rights  are  derogated,  and  the  enemy  is  securely  entrenched. 
How  can  we  effectively  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  organisation  ? 
Something  bold  wiU  have  to  be  done.  If  you  recognise  our  exist- 
ence we  shall  be  pleased  to  open  the  door,  and  to  help  to  organise 
the  consumers  as  far  as  we  can  within  the  movement.  The  past 
cannot  be  recalled  ;  it  is  only  the  future  that  can  be  controlled. 
We  do  say  that  as  far  as  foodstuffs  go  control  does  not  exist. 
In  other  words,  we  ask  for  an  effective  rationing  of  essential  food 
stuffs.  We  hear  of  the  "  ferment  of  revolution."  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  ferment  of  revolution  so  far  as  the  co-operative 
movement  is  concerned.  My  own  society,  at  its  board  meeting  last 
Friday,  passed  a  resolution  for  lending,  free  of  interest,  to  any  of 
the  25,000  employees  any  sum  which  they  desire  that  they  can  repay 
in  eighty  weeks  to  invest  in  the  new  War  Loan.  That  has  been  the 
spirit  all  through.  We  have  from  5,000  to  6,000  in  the  Army ;  we 
have  consistently  paid  their  wages.  We  leave  the  ferment  of  revo- 
lution to  those  who  are  seeking  new  methods  for  carrj'ing  on  civil 
war  amongst  the  people.  We  stand  for  a  peaceful  evolution  of 
commerce  and  industry.  We  find  oui-selves  menaced  from  within 
and  from  without  the  Govenmient.  We  can  deal  with  the  out- 
side, but  we  do  ask  that  you  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  propaganda 
which  will  bring  us  to  the  ground.  The  strength  of  oiu"  position  is 
our  right — a  right  of  equality  in  law  :  the  right  to  a  place  and  a 
share  in  all  these  new  activities  which  have  for  their  object  the 
keeping  of  the  nation  together.  That,  in  general,  is  our  appeal 
to  you.     ]\Iore  detail  will  be  furnished  by  the  following  speakers. 

C.W.S.   Chairman  Speaks. 

IVIr.  T.  KiiJon  (chairman  of  the  C.W.S.)  said :  Ko  one  regi-ets  mo.e 
than  I  do  that  there  should  be  a  national  crisis  amongst  any  part 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects.     Before  dealing  -with  the  definite  prob- 
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lems,  seeing  that  Lord  Rhondda  is  here,  I  desire  to  caU  attention 
to  one  matter.  On  May  11th,  1?16,  Colonel  Percival  issued  a  war. 
rant,  which  was  soon  carried  out,  directing  warrant  officers  to  visit 
our  place  in  Leman-street.  Without  going  much  into  detail  witn 
regard  to  the  warrant  itself,  what  1  would  particularly  like  to  inquire 
is,  on  whose  advice  the  warrant  was  issued.  It  is  the  only  place 
in  the  City  where  such  a  proceeding  has  taken  place.  The  only 
conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  that  the  advice  was  given  by  a  com- 
petitor, in  order  to  get  an  inside  view  to  ascertain  the  position  which 
we  occupy  in  the  tea  market.  It  was  unjustifiable  and  unwar- 
rantable. Had  I  been  present  at  the  time  I  should  have  resisted 
by  force.  We  would  have  brought  the  matter  before  the  comitry, 
and  by  this  means  we  should  have  got  the  information  why  the 
warrant  was  issued.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  food  control, 
I  admit  that  Lord  Ehondda  is  making  a  real  ejBfort  to  deal  with  a 
difficult  problem.  You  have  appointed  a  representative  on  the 
Control  Committee  as  Director,  without  a  salary  ;  that  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  whole  business.  If  you  put  these  men  in  respoasible 
positions  you  ought  to  pay  them  for  the  service  rendered.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  then  get  a  result  satisfactory  all  round.  What  is  the 
position  of  tea  ?  I  don't  know  anything  which  has  caused  more 
unrest  and  uneasiness  than  the  qiiestion  of  tea. 

The  Prime  Minister  :  Not  even  beer.  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Killon :  You  have  got  through  with  the  beer  much  better. 
The  only  solution  is  to  control  the  tea  absolutely  from  the  grower 
through  to  the  consumer.  The  only  solution  of  it  to  my  mind  is 
one  blend  of  tea,  and  only  one  blend  of  tea  at  a  uniform  price. 
No  one  knows  better  than  Lord  Rhondda  what  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  the  fixed  prices.  It  has  been  simply  cruel.  That  men 
should  have  sought  to  make  personal  gain  in  a  national  crisis  is 
most  deplorable.  I  was  present  at  the  interview  with  Lord  Rhondda, 
and  I  know  his  feeling  in  the  matter.  With  regard  to  sugar.  On 
Jime  6th,  1916,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  sugar  market,  we  passed 
an  order  through — I  am  finding  no  fault  with  the  way  the  Depart- 
ment was  conducted.  It  was  decided  that  at  that  time  sugar 
should  pass  through  no  hands  except  those  acting  prior  to  1914. 
If  the  broker  did  not  do  any  trade  during  the  war  he  would  still 
get  commission  at  the  pre-war  rate.  One  fears  that  in  these  cases 
vested  interests  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.     I  don't  find  fault 
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with  the  administration — I  find  fault  with  the  principle.  With 
regard  to  flour,  in  this  matter  there  is  no  direct  evidence  ;  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  follow  the  varying  influences.  A  most  remarkable 
thing  took  plate  throughout  the  movement  as  a  whole.  I  will  give 
you  one  typical  case.  A  society  has  built  up  a  trade  of  1,600  sacks 
of  flour  a  week  ;  that  trade  fell  to  300  sacks  a  week,  because  a 
supply  of  flour  of  a  more  suitable  character  was  being  offered 
to  their  competitors  outside.  This  kind  of  thing  impressed  people 
that  there  was  something  ■wrong — something  not  fairly  adminis- 
tered. That  is  the  reason  we  made  a  statement  at  a  meeting  in 
London  that  if  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  altered  we  should  have 
to  oppose  the  Controller's  orders.  With  regard  to  seeds,  under 
an  Order,  an  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  all 
sections  of  the  trade  have  been  consulted  before  the  committee  was 
appointed,  and  everything  has  been  done  under  the  Order.  One 
paragraph  runs  something  like  this :  "  asking  societies  and  indivi- 
duals and  all  classes  to  purchase  their  seeds  under  certain  instruc- 
tions at  the  local  seedsmen.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  a 
department  in  connection  with  the  supply  of  seeds  ;  we  are  working 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  A.O.S.,  of  which  IVIr.  Leslie  Scott  is 
chairman.  W^e  have  met  and  considered  what  is  the  best  means  of 
working  a  scheme  in  connection  with  allotments.  W^e  are  coming 
to  what  I  believe  is  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  Both  sides 
agree  that  it  can  be  done.  This  new  Order  comes  out  from  the 
Advisory  Committee  as  to  the  placing  of  the  orders,  before  we  had 
been  consulted.  We  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mittee at  all. 

f*^  The  Prime  Minister :  That  will  be  a  matter  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

I\Ir.  Killon :  There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject,  and  I  think 
I  have  done.  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand  why  we  were 
advised  to  take  possession  of  all  the  butter  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
in  Denmark.  Of  course,  I  have  attended  at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
this  matter,  and  I  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries.  Recently  we  had  a  stock  of  butter,  and  it  appeared 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  surplus.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  butter  should  be  distributed,  and  we  offered  the  Govern- 
ment 25,000  casks.  Had  it  been  accepted,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  useful  commodity  at  the  present  time.     At  the  time  of  which 
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I  am  speaking,  we  were  offering  it  at  2(K)s.  We  got  a  reply  that 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  the  butter,  and  they  could  not 
see  their  way  to  accept  the  offer  at  all.  From  that  day  butter  has 
gone  up  from  200s.  to  400s.  These  few  things  have  caused  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  uneasiness.  When  the  question  of  income 
tax  is  discussed,  we  are  told  that  we  are  imdermining  the  private 
trade  of  the  country,  and  absolutely  ruining  it.  Allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  private  trade  in  the  comitrj-,  and  has  not  been 
for  many  years.  There  are  multiple  shops,  which  are  a  separate 
class,  and  not  private  traders. 

The  Prime  Minister :  What  do  you  mean  by  no  private  trade  ? 
What  about  the  little  grocery  shops  ? 

Air.  Killon  :  These  are  a  small  quantity  in  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 
Take  two  or  three  large  multiple  shops — it  is  hardly  fair  to  mention 
names. 

The  Prime  Minister :  Taking  the  number  of  people  who  own 
small  businesses  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Killon :  The  trade  proportionately  on  the  whole  is  small, 
and  a  gradually  diminishing  quantity. 

The  Prime  Minister :  You  cannot  say  there  are  no  private  traders 
when  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Killon :  Not  in  the  sense  of  private  traders  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

The  Prime  Minister :  Take  my  place  away  in  Wales,  they  are 
all  little  private  traders.     There  are  no  big  firms  there  at  all. 

Lord  Rhondda :  Are  we  not  dealing  with  a  tendency.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  small  trader. 

Mr.  Killon :  Not  if  you  go  into  it,  my  lord.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  income  tax  is  being  discussed  we  are  described  as  a  kind  of 
octopus  whose  tentacles  are  drawing  in  everj^  part  of  the  trade. 
When  it  is  a  question  of  representation,  we  are  told  that  our  trade  is 
insignificant,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  have  recognition.  I  want 
to  remove  an  impression  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
connected  with  the  Government  or  permanent  staff.  There  is  a 
an  idea  that  we  are  a  kind  of  pro-German  body. 

The  Prime  Minister :  Do  Rive  us  credit  for  at  least  some  com- 
mon-sense. You  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  that  I  should 
suspect  of  being  pro-Germans.     You  need  not    labour  that. 

Mr.  Killon :   In  the  initial  stages  of  the  war,  we  decided  to  make 
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up  the  wages  of  oiir  employees  called  to  tne  colours  right  the 
way  through.  This  has  cost  the  English  Co-operative  \Miolesale 
Society  £393,000,  or  a  weekly  charge  of  £4,060.  344  men  have  given 
their  lives  on  the  field.  Our  members  have  no  pacifist  or  pro- 
German  views.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
this  movement  stood  by  the  country  and  did  what  was  right. 

Scotland's  Voice. 

jNIr.  Stewart  (chairman  of  the  S.C.W.S.) :  We  have  also  done  well 
with  regard  to  the  employees  who  have  joined  up,  and  this  has  cost 
us  a  vast  sum  of  money.  We  have  made  up  their  wages,  and  no 
doubt  this  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  Scot- 
land, we  are  a  little  different  as  regards  flour.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  harder  wheat,  and  we  have  felt  the  change  a  severe 
check  on  our  business.  Societies  have  complained  of  the  quality 
of  the  bread.  The  bread  has  been  so  bad  that  the  miners  decided 
to  take  an  off  day  as  a  protest  against  the  quality.  We  have  done 
everything  possible  with  a  view  to  having  that  rectified,  and  up  to 
the  present,  although  there  has  been  a  slow  improvement,  we  have 
not  got  just  what  we  should  like.  We  are  not  unreasonable  ; 
we  admit  that  in  these  trj^ing  times  we  cannot  get  everything 
possible  the  same  as  under  normal  conditions.  We  feel  that  the 
class  of  wheat  sent  along  to  the  mills  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
our  business  is  unsatisfactory  wheat.  We  have  a  man  in  Winnipeg 
who  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  Goveiiunent  taking  over  his 
wheat.  We  felt  that  we  should  have  been  some  assistance  to  the 
Wlieat  Commission.  We  have  been  badly  hit  becaiise  we  are  the 
largest  millers  in  Scotland,  as  the  English  Wholesale  Society  is  in 
England.  We  require  13,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  keep  the  mills 
running.  Our  milling  concern  is  second  to  none  in  Scotland. 
I  think  that  you  will  admit  that  we  have  a  claim  to  be  reckoned 
with  amongst  the  biggest  people  in  the  country.  The  question  of 
the  imported  flour  has  been  a  grievance  with  us.  We  are  millers, 
and  we  have  but  little  imported  flour  in  normal  times.  The  allow- 
ance we  get  is  something  like  a  week's  supply  in  the  year.  We 
should  like  if  something  can  be  done  to  increase  the  supplies.  If 
anything  could  be  done  to  secure  a  larger  proportion  of  the  imported 
flour  it  would  certainly  result  in  a  better  spirit  beiiag  promoted 
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nection wltli  the  brea<l  that  co-opeiatoib  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  other  people  :  we  do  not  want  any  pri^  iieges. 
We  should  like  the  whole  question  placed  on  an  equitable  basis. 
We  have  another  grievance.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
carriage  on  the  flour  ;  we  are  told  that  this  will  have  to  be  stopped. 
As  co-operators,  we  are  supplying  ourselves,  and  you  have  no  right 
to  say  whether .  we  should  charge  18s.  or  20s.  Our  profits  are 
pooled  ;  we  don't  come  into  the  same  category  as  ordinary  traders. 
There  is  the  question  of  butter.  When  the  Butter  Committee  was 
appointed,  a  representative  was  elected  from  the  C.W.S.  and  one 
from  Ireland.  I  suggested  that  one  should  be  appointed  from 
Scotland  ;  we  are  the  largest  people  in  butter  in  Scotland.  I 
suggested  a  man  to  be  put  on  the  Committee,  but  he  was  objected 
to.  It  was  said  that  they  did  not  want  too  large  a  Committee. 
They  probably  thought  that  if  a  man  from  the  co-operative  move- 
ment were  appointed  the  private  traders  would  want  one  too.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  I  discovered  that  the  Committee  had 
been  increased  to  ten,  arid  there  were  representatives  of  the  private 
traders  from  Glasgov/,  Manchester,  and  Livei-pool. 

Lord  Rhondda :  My  impression  was  that  you  had  two  repre- 
senla'a\x-.i  (m  it  ;   there  is  IVli'.  Lobb  and  Mr.  Hegarty. 

Mr.  Stewart :  Mr.  Lobb  is  a  represent  a' Iac  of  the  English  Whole- 
sale Society.  IVIi.  Hegarty  is  for  Ireland,  and  does  not  represent 
the  co-operative  movement  at  all.  We  ought  to  be,  a,3  we  represent 
one-third  of  the  population  in  Scotland.  As  regards  sugar,  we  feel 
that  we  have  not  been  treated  fairly  in  regard  to  the  excess  sugai 
allotted  to  munitions  aieas.  In  the  city  of  Glasgow  excess  sugar 
has  been  given  thiough  wholesale  grocers.  We  are  the  biggest 
sugar  distributors.  We  pay  £400,000  dutj^  in  the  year.  The  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  excess  sugar  has  created  iiritation 
and  ill-fc-cliug  in  the  minds  of  oui-  people.  In  the  appointment  of  a 
Wheat  Commission  we  have  no  Scottish  representative  included. 
The  Scottish  method  oi  dealing  with  wheat  and  floiu'  is  a  little  bit 
different  from  that  of  om-  English  fiiends.  Consumers  were  not 
represented  on  the  Commission  as  they  should  be  ;  the  bulk  of  the 
members  aie  brokers  in  connection  wit  h  the  wheat  business.  Seeing 
that  I  am  now  appealing  to  you  in  yom-  proud  and  responsible  posi- 
tion of  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  I  hope  some  of  these  grievances 
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will  have  immediate  attention,  and  the  Scotiish  co-operators 
will  have  recognition  on  some  of  the  committees  which  have 
been  appointed  in  connection  with  the  management  of  foodstuffs 
of  thid  country.  I  should  like  briefly  to  refer  to  the  commandeer- 
ing of  our  hams.  Our  English  friends  are  in  the  yame  position. 
We  bring  hams  across  from  the  other  side.  When  we  get  them 
across  to  Glasgow  we  find  that  they  have  been  commandeered  bj 
the  Government  ;  we  have  no  objection,  if  others  arc  commandeered 
in  the  same  v.^ay.  What  we  object  to  is  the  special  treatment  of 
the  movement,  leaving  many  stores  without  hams  for  a  number  of 
days.  If  you  can  do  anything  to  rectify  this,  I  can  assuie  you  that 
this  will  repay  us  coming  here  ;  and  we  hoj^e  that  these  matters 
will  hhve  yom'  earnest  and  immediate  attention. 

]VIr.H.  J.  May  (secretary  to  the  Joint  Parliament eiy  Committee) : 
Before  dealing  with  the  two  matters  of  taxation  which  I  am  to  speak 
upon,  perhaps  j^ou  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  lemarks  of  the  last 
two  speakers  with  regard  to  the  figures  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  you  as  to  the  number  of  employees  who  have  gone  on  active 
service.  The  figures  give  a  totally  inadequate  indication  of  the 
number  of  co-operative  employees  on  active  service.  The  figuies 
given  were  those  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies,  and  these  leave 
out  of  account  1,500  or  1,600  retail  societies  thioughout  the  countrj-. 
I  hope  that  these  figures  will  not  be  made  use  of.  Both  Mr.  Killon 
and  Mr.  Stewart  have  dealt  mainly  with  points  concerning  the 
Wholesale  Societies  which  have  come  personally  under  their  notice, 
and  on  which  they  have  special  knowledge.  May  I  suggest  that 
our  position  is  much  wider  than  that,  taking  into  account  the  1,500 
distributive  societies  in  the  country  ?  Om-  disabilities  were  set  out 
in  more  general  terms,  and  the  ground  was  covered  more  completely, 
in  the  opening  remarks  ot  Mr.  Allen.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  income  tax  and  excess  profits  duty,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  argue  as  to  its  basis  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  who,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  is  an  absolute  expert  in  this  matter.  I  am 
goiag  to  put  before  you  just  two  or  three  points.  The  first  point 
is  that  during  a  crisis  in  the  nation's  history,  we  should  be  called 
upon  in  self-defence  to  enter  on  a  campaign  of  resistance  to  the 
p'ivate  traders'  organisations  on  a  question  of  income  tax.  The 
agitation    promoted     by   these    associations    against    our   societies 
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stretches  over  a  period  of  twenty  yeais.  The  mattei'  v/as  gone  into 
thoroughly  in  1904,  and  reported  upon  in  1905.  All  we  ask  you 
is  to  consider  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1904,  and  on  the  various  memoranda  prepared  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  from  time  to  time  dealing  with  this 
matter,  and  the  document  recently  issued  by  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject.  Our  case  can  stand  solely  on  what  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  administrative  departments  have  put  forth.  Our 
concern  is  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  which  we  consider  is  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable.  Our  demandis that  t  he  G overnmcnt,  havingestablished 
our  case  incontroverlibly  according  to  the  arguments  of  their  own 
experts,  should  make  it  clear  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  effec- 
tivelj'  counter  the  agitation  which,  so  far  from  decre2,sing,  is  increas- 
ing during  the  war.  I  ventiu'c  to  suggest  that  no  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  recent  yeais  has  called  forth  moie  ques- 
tions to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  this  one  of  income 
tax,  and  certainly  thsre  is  no  subject  on  which  the  answer  has  been 
more  consistently  in  the  same  terms,  stating  in  what  is,  to  us,  a 
l^erfectly  satisfactory  manner  the  position  of  co-operative  societies. 
We  ask  that  this  statement  of  our  claim  should  be  asserted  as  the 
basis  of  oui-  position.  Then  there  i.3  the  matter  of  excess 
profits  duty  imposed  by  the  second  Finance  Act  of  1915. 
We  want  to  say  that  it  was  first  ot  all  passed  in  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  I  think  is  admitted  by  both 
Chancellors  ot  the  Exchequer  who  have  dealt  with  it,  that  it  is  a 
war  emergency  measuie.  Even  so,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  should  be  imposed  on  profits  which  exist,  not  on  profits  which 
do  not  exist.  Mr.  M'Kenna,  in  ansv.er  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  v/e  did  not  make  profits,  but  only  a  discount  or 
saving.  In  reply  to  a  supplemental  question,  he  said  he  was  going 
to  tax  our  excess  profits.  I  want  to  say  in  contradiction  to  Mr. 
tonar  Law's  statement  when  the  Finance  Bill  wa,s  under  discussion, 
and  also  a  statement  made  by  IMr.  M'Kenna,  there  was  never  any 
bargain  or  agreement  between  the  co-operative  movement  as  to  the 
imposition  of  this  tax  on  om-  societies.  1  cannot  briefly  give  these 
details,  therefore,  I  ask  you  to  accept  my  statement.  The  tax  is 
unfair  in  its  incidence.     Mr.  M'Kenna  urged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  the  necessity  of  some  amen(TuK;iit ,  and  Ml  l;ona!  Law  against 
his  will,  as  evidenced  by  his  speeches,  gave  way  ou  ihe  report  stage. 
He  iuuoduced  an  amendment  imposing  the  tax  on  an  alternative 
baeis,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  wailing  to  be  worked  out  in  detail. 
At  the  same  time  he  managed  in  the  provibions  connected  with  the 
amendment,  to  saddle  us  with  such  an  arrangement  as  wiU  secure 
aJl  lliat  is  left  of  the  income  tax  agilaiion  against  us,  which  has  a 
shadow  of  justification  in  principle — ^that  is  the  question  of  non- 
members'  trade.  We  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  alter- 
native basis  unless  a  separate  account  is  kept,  and  in  going  to  con- 
siderable expense  to  prove  for  the  infoimauon  of  ouiselves  and 
auditors,  as  to  the  &i3proximate  proportion  of  the  non-members' 
trade,  which  we  assert  to  be  less  than  1  per  cent.  Gentlemen  like 
Mr.  I'eto,  Mr.  Cm'rie,  and  Mr.  Pollock  told  fairy  tales  p.s  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  this  trade  ;  they  have  not  brought  a  tittle  of  proof.  I  have 
produced  proof  that  we  do  not  do  that  trade.  The  only  alteration 
of  the  law  we  suggest  is  that  the  incidence  should  be  removed  fiom 
the  co-operative  societies,  and  that  they  shaU  be  based  on  the 
o.iginal  posiion  in  regard  to  income  tax  as  is  laid  down  by  the 
Treasurj'.  We  do  not  make  a  profit  as  a  result  of  om-  mutual 
trading.     That  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  ihe  story. 

Plymouth   "  Doesn't    Intend  to   Pay." 

Mr. W.  H.Watkins  (Co-opera. ive  Union):  1  desiie  to  subttan^iaie 
v/bat  Mi.  May  has  said  with  regard  to  the  imposi.ion  of  the  excess 
profitsduty  on  co-oj)erative  societies.  You willjfrom your  experience, 
know  just  the  functions  of  a  co-operative  society.  A  co-operative 
society  is  usually  comprised  of  the  working  classes  in  districts, 
whether  industrial  or  agiicultiaal.  These  people  are  chiven,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  live  and  work,  to  adopt  some  means 
of  making  their  wages  go  fvuther  in  support  of  their  families,  and 
the  eo-ojKJrai  ive  society  is  one  of  thcbc  means.  Co-operation  enabks 
the  working  people  of  this  country — praciically  thvee-and-a-hf.lf 
million  heads  of  families — ^to  save  lor  themselves  what  would  other- 
wise be  profits  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  traders  and  some  of  the 
mcichant  claas  of  the  country.  They  buy  their  goods  in  bulk  from 
the  merchan  s  for  distribution  amongst  themselves  at  ordinarj' 
retail  prices.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  half-j-ear  they  find  that 
bv  so  doing  they  have  a  sm'plus,  this  being  the  difference  between 
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the  wholesale  and  the  retail  price,  less  the  cost  of  distribution. 
This  is  distributed  amongst  the  members. 

The  Prime  Minister  :       After  meeting  establishment  charges. 

Mr.  Watkins :  Less  the  cost  of  distribution.  The  sm-plus  is 
equitably  distributed  amongst  the  members  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  the  purchases  saved  to  the  people.  Our  position  is 
that  co-operative  societies  in  doing  that  work  do  not  make  profit. 
They  might  make  a  profit  if  goods  were  sold  to  non-members,  and 
there  was  no  distribution  of  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
but  really  that  is  a  negligible  quantity  as  far  as  the  trade  generally 
is  concerned.  Well,  in  spite  of  that  fact  as  it  would  appear  from 
the  reports  of  the  utterances  of  Iklr.  M'Kenna,  who  is  responsible 
for  levying  the  excess  profits  duty,  we,  as  co-operative  societies, 
are  brought  into  the  operation  of  the  excess  profits  duty,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  December,  1915.  If  j^ou  examine  the  Act  in 
detail,  you  will  find  nothing  in  the  measure  itself  which  implies  or 
indicates  in  any  way  that  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  any  other  people 
than  those  who  make  profits  and  excess  profits.  In  the  fourth 
schedule,  there  is  an  obscure  portion,  and  you  will  find  a 
paragraph  which  gets  round,  so  to  speak,  the  co-operative 
movement  and  brings  it  in.  It  makes  the  co-operative  society 
liable  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  trader  for  the  excess 
profits  duty.  It  puts  the  co-operative  society  in  the  same  category 
as  the  profiteer,  and  that  is  what  the  average  co-operator  resents, 
quite  apart  from  the  injustice  of  the  case.  The  average  working 
man  resents  the  fact  that  in  1915  he  was  pilloried  as  a 
profiteer  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  this  Act,  and  made  to 
appear  that  he  actually  robbed  his  fellows  in  the  same  way 
as  these  other  people  have  been  robbing  their  fellows  since  the  war 
began.  At  our  Whitsuntide  Congress,  at  Swansea,  there  was  an 
indignant  protest  made,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  a 
repeal  altogether  of  this  provision  which  drags  the  co-operative 
societies  into  the  operation  of  the  Act.  That  resolution  was  re- 
peated at  a  National  Conference,  in  London,  a  fortnight  ago.  The 
secretary  furnished  figures  to  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
unjustly,  unfairly,  and  inequitably  pulled  out  of  the  co-operators' 
pockets  in  this  way.  My  owti  society,  at  Plymouth,  was  actually 
assessed  for  the  first  year  in  the  sum  of  £14,500,  and  in  the  second, 
£26,000  odd  in  so-called  excess  profits.     We  have  not  paid  a  far- 
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thing,  sir,  and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  our  other  55,000  members 
when  I  say  that  we  don't  intend  to  pay,  unless  the  Government 
sells  us  up.  There  are  15,000  men  working  in  the  dockyard  who,  if 
the  Government  sells  us  up,  will  want  to  know  why.  After  the 
Jutland  Battle,  there  were  thirty  newly-made  widows  belonging 
to  our  society  in  one  street ;  are  they  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  excess 
profits  duty  under  this  precious  arrangement  ?  I  want  to  put  it 
very  clearly,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  our  community,  which  I 
feel  sure  is  extending  to  other  communities  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Personally,  I  believe  the  influence  referred  to  by  the  chairman  (IVIr. 
Allen)  and  other  speakers — the  influence  of  the  private  trader — has 
been  at  work,  and  malignantly  at  work,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
otherwise  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing  as  that  could  be  perpe- 
trated in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  We  were  greatly  taken 
aback  when  we  learned  all  that  was  implied  in  this.  After  some 
consideration,  we  resolved  to  take  the  opinion  of  eminent  legal  gen- 
tlemen— two  public  men — as  to  the  equity  of  the  arrangement. 
We  saw  Sir  John  Simon.  After  going  into  it  very  minutely,  he 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  had  done,  that  it  was  unfair 
and  inequitable.  We  went  to  Sir  Edward  Carson.  In  ten  minutes, 
Sir  Edward  dropped  his  papers  and  said  to  me:  "It  is  imjust." 
We  are  here  to  say  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  that  we 
want  that  injustice  removed.  We  ask  for  a  full  examination  of 
the  whole  circumstances.  We  are  convinced  that  we  have  been 
unjustly  and  vmf airly  treated  in  Parliament  by  the  application 
of  this  duty  to  us. 

IVIr.  W.  T.  Charter  (Co-operative  Union) :  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  military  service  as  affecting  the  co-operative  societies, 
I  have  in  mind  the  strong  feeling  expressed  at  the  recent  conference 
in  a  building  close  to  this,  as  to  the  treatment  which  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  have  received  at  the  tribunals.  I  want  to  endorse 
what  Tvlr.  Killon  has  said,  and  what  has  been  said  by  subsequent 
speakers,  that  you  have  in  this  country  no  more  loyal  set  of  people 
than  co-operators.  You  have  no  one  who  has  done  more  in  the 
country's  interests  from  a  military  point  of  view  than  the  co- 
operator.  Take  the  C.W.S.  alone.  IVIr.  Killon  has  told  you  how 
they  have  encouraged  recruiting  by  allowing  every  man  who  has 
given  his  services  his  wages  during  the  time  he  is  serving  with  the 
colours.     That  charge  on  the  C.W.S.  means  just  about  a  quarter-of. 
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a-tniliion  pounds  a  year.  That  is  a  position,  I  submit,  which  cannot 
?>e  beaten  in  any  other  trade  organisation,  if  it  can  be  equalled. 
The  same  thing  has  been  done  by  many  of  the  1,500  distributive 
societies  up  and  down  the  country.  I  know  many  societies  that 
give  every  encouragement  to  recruiting,  where  the  men  are  paid 
full  wages,  with  a  guaranteed  allowance  to  the  wives.  When  you 
consider  what  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  our  membei-ship 
consists  of  the  working  classes,  and,  whilst  recognising  the  part 
all  classes  are  taking  in  the  war,  they  are  feeling  the  result  as  keenly 
as  any  das.*!.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  these  working-class 
members  that  the  co-operative  movement  is  the  only  interest  which 
stands  between  them  and  complete  monopoly  ;  because  they  look 
at  the  movement  as  the  only  disinterested  movement  in  supplying 
tlie  necessities  of  life.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  influences 
A\  hich  are  working  to  still  further  reduce  the  spending  value  of  their 
money  would  be  enormously  strengthened  if  the  C.W.S.  and  the 
distributive  movement  were  removed  or  even  weakened.  They 
strongly  resent  am-thing  which  they  feel  to  be  an  unfair  treatment 
by  the  tribunal  military  representative,  when  their  interests  are 
being  considered  and  the  cases  of  their  men  are  being  reviewed. 
I  repeat  that  we  are  willing  to  bear  our  share.  Some  of  the  influences 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  other  speakers  have  m.ade  them- 
selves felt  even  in  matters  dealing  with  military  service.  These 
men  know  perfectly  well  that  the  composition  of  the  tribunals  does 
not  lend  itself  to  an  equitable  consideration  of  the  cases,  considering 
that  they  are  composed,  in  many  instances,  of  men  who  are  their 
rivals  in  trade  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Military  representa- 
tive that  has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  cases  coming  before  the 
tribunal  lias  been  in  some  cases  a  director  of  that  form  of  commerce 
which  in  every  v\-ay  is  opposed  to  the  co  oix^rative  system  of  trading. 
Oiven  these  two  points,  you  will  see  how  hard  it  is  to  convince  the 
working- cla.ss  members  that  the  societies  have  not  been  especially 
badly  treated,  particularly  when  the  last  man  has  been  taken  from 
the  shop.  We  have  been  told  at  these  tribunals  that  the  co-opera- 
tive shop  is  not  necessary — it  will  be  no  hardship  if  the  shop  is 
closed.  We  submit,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  co-operative  employees  by  the 
tribimals,  you  have  stirred — and  will  stir — up  a  feeling  of  unrest 
that  will  be  very  hard  to  allay.   That  fooling  of  uniest  found  voice 
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in  the  building  at  Westminster  1  have  aheady  referred  to.  'V\  hilsi 
prepared  to  take  theij-  proper  ^Lare  they  are  not  prepaicd  to  Itar 
such  a  share  which  will  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  co-opera. ive 
movement,  and  the  .weakening  of  collective  ownership  and  bar- 
gaining. I  can  give  you  a  case  myself  amongst  th-Dse  which  have 
come  to  my  notice.  I  know  a  society,  where,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  there  were  104  men  of  mil  it  ary  age.  The  direct  Oi  s 
of  that  society  encouraged  everyone  of  the  men  to  attest  under  the 
Derby  scheme,  and  to  offer  their  services  voluntaiily.  In  only 
one  instance  did  they  appeal,  and  this  was  in  the  case  of  a  respon- 
sible accountant,  a  mariied  man.  The  present  posiiion  is  tint 
102  men  have  been  taken  out  of  104,  and  that  55  p<T  cent,  of  ;!ie 
branches  have  not  a  man  in  them.  Only  recently  the  last  man 
was  taken  from  a  shop  doing  a  giocery  and  provision  trade  in  a 
working-class  district  of  something  like  £CC0  or  £7C0  a  week.  Al- 
though the  man  was  taken  into  the  aimy,  he  was  recently  dis- 
charged, having  spent  nine  or  ten  weeks  in  hospital, and  Wasactualiy 
ne.ver  in  the  aimy  at  all,  I  claim  that  the  tieatment  meted  ov' 
to  the  co-operative  movement  has  not  been  fair  at  all.  In  ni.}' 
opinion  the  reason  of  this  bad  treaiment  is  not  the  get  ting  of  mm.^ 
btit  the  weakening  of  the  co-operative  movement  by  our  trade 
opponents.  We  have  given  every  facility  in  assisting  the  na^it-u 
as  individuals  ;  we  have  sons  who  are  serving  and  who  have  volun- 
tarilj"  offered  their  services.  We  cannot  Le  chaiged  with  btiiig 
unpatzioiic,  or  unwilling  to  do  our  duty.  I  went  you  to  take 
nouce  of  this  case.  1  appeared  before  the  Appeal  Committer  on 
behalf  of  ouj-  men.  We  have  a  village  store  which  serves  a  p.  o- 
poriion  of  the  inhabitants — we  had  taken  over  a  small  store  wli^cL. 
had  existed  previously.  I  asked,  in  the  inieiests  of  the  gtn<;ai 
community,  to  be  allowed  to  letain  one  man.  I  ha^e  coricspon- 
dence  which  took  place  at  the  lime  bearing  out  my  staUment. 
The  Military  Represent ar ive  said  :  "  This  society  ha»s  done  nothiiig 
to  help  in  the  war.  He  has  appealed  for  a  man.  If  you  take  him 
from  the  management  you  will  give  a  bettei  living  to  the  man  in 
the  village."  1  ttuned  to  the  Military  Representative  and  said : 
'^  In  my  opinion  you  have  far  exceeded  your  r"ght.  It  is  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  what  has  been  my  bel'ef  and  's  now  my  convic'  ion, 
that  it  is  more  important  fiom  youi-  point  of  view  to  close  the  co- 
operative branches  than  to  get  men  for  the  British  army."     1  s'.-t- 
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mic  that  we  have  a  giievance  worth  in\'esligating,  and  I  trust  that 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  matters  mentioned. 
Mr.  May :    That  is  our  case,  sir. 


PRIME    MINISTER'S    REPLY. 


Mis  Sympathy  for  the  Co=operative  Cause. 


The  Prime  Minister :  The  first  thing  I  have  to  tell  you — and  I 
ehould  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  you,  had  I  not  seen  it  in  the 
papers,  that  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  discourtesy  towards  the  co- 
operative movement — no  Prime  Minister  has  received  in  a  shorter 
epace  of  time  as  many  deputations  from  working-class  representa- 
tives as  I  have — no  Premier,  without  exception  :  and  I  have  done 
io  in  the  middle  of  a  great  war,  when  I  have  gigantic  responsibilities 
on  my  shoulders.  I  have  not  refused  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
any  working-class  organisaiion  in  this  country.  At  a  very  ciilical 
time,  when  two  or  three  questions  of  vast  moment  were  pending 
which  took  up  time  here  and  in  J^\arlia.ment,  and  1  was  also  running 
over  to  France,  I  was  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  co- 
oiwrative  societies.  I  said  at  that  moment  that  it  was  imposi^sible 
10  do  so  in  a  letter  which  1  had  not  seen  until  afterwards.  It  simply 
said  "for  the  present. ""  I  received  no  fmther  request  until  Mr. 
Biirnes  said  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  that  I  did  not 
receive  the  deputation.  That  was  the  first  I  knew  about  it.  1  said 
t  o  Mr.  Barnes  : 

"  Certainly  i  will  receive  a  deputation.  I  communicated  a 
letter,  and  I  got  an  answer  indicating  that  they  preferred  to 
have  a  meeting  to  denounce  me  for  not  receiving  them." 

Mr.  May:  That  is  neither  a  fair  nor  accurate  statement  of 
the  case,  either  as  to  the  correspondence  or  the  actual  facts. 

The  Prime  Minister:   I  said  for  the  present   !  could  not  re- 
ceive a  deputation. 

Mr.  May :  Three  other  letters  were  sent  in  your  name. 
The  Prime  Minister:   I  said  for  the  present   i  could  not  re- 
ceive a  deputation.     I  got  no  request  after  that. 
Mr.   May:  We  thought  three  failures  sufficient. 
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The  Prime  Minister:  I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  of 
the  kind  at  all. 

Mr.  May:  The  letters  are  here. 

Tlie  Prime  IMinistcr :  1  have  a  recollection  that  as  soon  as  iny 
attention  was  called  to  the  matter  by  Mr.  Barnes  I  said  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  receive  the  deputation.  At  that  time  you  pre- 
ferrod  to  have  a  meeling,  and  to  make  a  statement.  I  want  tomako 
it  absolutely  clear.  Certain  stai emeu's  which  have  been  made 
seem  to  suggest  that  1  was  jxjrfectly  prepared  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  cevtain  classes,  and  not  one  representing  workmen,  it  is 
a  deliberate  ftilsehood.  On  the  con^rarj',  I  received  more  deput  a- 
tions — I  repeat  it — ^from  working  class  representatives  than  any 
other  Prime  Minister  who  has  ever  sat  at  this  table.  1  onlj'  refused 
to  do  so  on  that  occasion  because  I  fomid  a  difficulty  from  excep- 
tional pressiue.  I  have  urged  repeatedly  that  the  co-operative 
societies  should  have  a  full  share  of  representation.  Lord  Rhondda 
agreed  witli  )ue.  Lord  Rliondda  has  not  any  prejudice  against  the 
co-ojierative  societies.  He  has  every  sympathy  with  them ;  no 
man  knows  better  than  he  the  admirable  work  they  have  done,  in 
industrial  districts  especially.  Lord  Rhondda  wrote  a  special  cir- 
cular calling  the  attention  of  the  lo?al  authorities  to  the  desirability 
of  putting  co-operative  societies'  representatives  on  these  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  Gallaclier  :    It  should  have  been  made  compulsory. 

The  Prime  Minister :  That  is  the  fault  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  not  the  fault  of  Lord  Rhondda.  1  want  to  say  on  his  behalf, 
and  it  is  ecjually  true  of  me,  we  are  both  without  any  prejudice 
against  co-operative  societies.  We  have  a  Strong  sympathy 
with  them,  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  accomplished,  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  movement  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  society  in  the  future.  Therefore,  to  treat  the 
Government  as  though  they  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  sinister  con- 
spiracy through  agents  and  spies  to  destroy  co-operative  societies, 
believe  me,  I  have  only  one  word  for  it — hallucination.  It  is  ludi- 
crous, esijecially  having  regard  to  the  convci  sations  wh.'ch  we  have 
had  many  times  on  tlie  question  of  the  imjjortance  of  seeing  that 
the  co-operative  societies  are  hilly  repiesentcd.  Theie  lias  never 
been  the  least  syllable  of  espionage.  1  have  been  lu-ging,  and  Lord 
Rhondda  agrees  witli  me,  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  co-operator 
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on  his  staff  at  his  elbow,  so  as  to  avoid  most  of  the  things  which 
Ml.  Killon  has  referred  to.     Lord  Rhondda  properly  wanted  to  find 
out  the  best  representative,  and  one  who  stood  well  with  his  fellow- 
co-operators,  commanding  confidence,  and  the  man  with  the  gieaiest 
praciical  experience.     This  is  a  practical,  not  a  poliiical  pioblem; 
it   deals  with  butter,  tea,  sugar,   and  other  commodiiics.     Lord 
Rhondda  was  anxioas  to  find  out  the  man  able  to  give  the  best 
advice  and  the  best  assistance,  and  fairly,  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.     Whether  his  officer  took  the  most  tactful  method  of  in- 
stituting an  inquiry  is  another  matter.     That  is  not  espionage  ; 
the.'e  is  a  gieat  chasm  between  tactlessness  and  espionage  and  any 
movO  which  was  of  a  hosule  character.     Now  I  come  to  the  oiher 
poiu  B  raised — you  -will  forgive  me  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
.'lance  of  giving  one  back.     (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss    he  pariicular  grievances  which  have 
l>een  men  ioued.     1  am  glad  that  they  have  been  meni  ioned  in  the 
presence  of  representaiives  of  the  various  departments.     I  can  see 
how  important  it  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  individual  g  iev- 
ances,  but  that  there  should  be  someone  there  who  will  be  able  to 
check  these  things,  and  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  should  be 
repeated  in  the  futme.     Lord    Rhondda    quite    ag  ees    with    me, 
and  fuLly  sympathises  with  the  point  of  view  as  to  the  importance 
of  your  case  not  being  merely  put  b;,'  a  depuiation,  but  that  you 
should  have  someone  the  e  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  methods 
■A  doing  business,  who  would  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  is 
going  on— not  to  tight  for  \  he  co  operative  movement.     Caice  you 
•kve  tlie  e  as  advite  ii  lo  ti;e  (  cue .nment,  it  is  leally  veiy  imjoitant 
what  view  you   get    as   wholesaler   or   retailer,   for   if  you   merely 
light  for  co-opera' ive  business  that  is  bad.     (Heai,  hear.)     A  man 
ia  a  Government  department  ought  not  to  be  for  one  or  the  other — 
he  should  use  the  expe;  ience  acquired  in  trade  in  advising  theGovern- 
ment  as  to  how  the  best  method  of  pievening  profiiee.  ing^ — seeing 
that  the  gigantic  organisa  ion  which  covers  thiee-and-a-hhlf  million 
families  is  fairly  rieaied  not  in  the  in'.erests  of  the  society,  but  in 
the  interests  of  the  consumer.    Therefore,  what  is  vital  is  not  that 
1  should  tell  you  about  ihe  Scottish  matters,  and  as  to  the  tea, 
sugar,  and  other  matiers  men. ioned  by  IVIr.  Killon,  but  that  these 
particular  questions  should  be  put  right,  and  that  there  shall  be 
someone  with  full  knowledge  at  Lord  Rhonddas  elbow  who  will 
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be  able  to  see  that  these  matters  are  put  right,  and  to  provide 
any  further  securities  which  are  necessary.  Lord  Rhondda  agrees 
Asdth  me  on  this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  excels  profits  duty  (continued  the  Prime 
Minister),  that  was  a  tax  imposed  by  ilr.  M'Kcima,  in  December, 
1915,  1  understand  that  the  main  part  of  the  grievance,  apart 
from  the  sentimental,  which  I  do  not  minimise,  has  been  put  right, 
ill-.  M'Kenna's  Budget,  of  1915,  imposed  excess  profits  duty  upon 
a  basis  which  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  indefensible.  That  has 
been  put  right  by  Mr.  Bouar  Law  in  his  recent  Finance  Act.  1 
wish  that  Mr.  Bouar  Law  could  have  been  here.  I  have  had  a  note 
from  the  House  of  Commons  saying  he  was  hoping  to  be  here  before 
this,  and  was  actually  leaving  the  House  when  somebody  moved 
to  report  prog.css,  on  account  of  his  not  sifting  on  the  bench, 
and  he  had  to  come  baek.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  be 
present  to  deal  with  this  particular  part  of  the  business  ;  he  knows 
it  thoroughly.  I  was  depending  entirely  on  his  presenting  his 
case.  I  promise  to  place  before  him  officially  the  case  stibmitted 
this  afternoon. 

With  regard  to  the  tribunals,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
(proceedsti  the  Prime  Minister)  that  the  military  representa- 
tive used  lang'jage  yjhich  was  grossly  improper,  i  understand 
from  the  representative  of  the  National  Service  Department 
that  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  it  was  not  the  officers'  busi- 
ness to  express  thc'tr  views  about  income  tax  and  co-operative 
societies,  but  to  attend  to  their  proper  business  of  seeing  that 
only  men  who  can  be  properly  spared  for  military  service 
should  be  summoned  to  His  Majesty's  Forces.  Upon  that 
subject  you  need  have  no  apprehension  that  there  will  be  any 
repetition  of  the  outrage. 

Should  theru  be,  1  hope  that  you  will  commimicate  at  once  to 
Sii'  Auckland  Geddes,  who  will  summarily  act  in  the  case  of  any 
offender  guilLy  of  an  act  of  this  kind.  I  think  I  have  dealt  with 
the  various  points  raised. 

Mr.  May:    There  is  the  question  of  income  tax 
The  Prime  Minister :  I  am  rather  handicapped,  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  could  not  leave  the  House.     For  the  moment  I 
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ciO  no'-  feel  competent  to  deal  with  the  problem.  It  is  not  an  im- 
mediate question. 

Air.  Barnes:  3Ii'.  Montagu  told  the  House  that  it  would  be  held 
up  until  after  the  war.     ^' H- ' 

^Mr,  May:  ]VIr.  Bonar  Law  has  said  that  the  position  was  such 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  at  any  time  they  might  place  upon 
lis  addiional  taxation. 

Tiio  I'liiuo  Minister:  The  House  of  Commons  might  force  it 
on  the  Govornment — that  is  another  matter.  I  never  heard  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  impose  any  income 
tax  ou  the  co-operative  societies. 

M.-.  May :  I  think  it  comes  of  a  wrong  interinetation  of  a  speech 
made  by  ^ii\  Asquith  before  the  war. 

The  Prime  Minister:  The  Government  has  no  intention  of  im- 
pobing  this  income  tax.  We  have  not  discussed  the  question. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  practical  poliiics. 

Mr.  Charter:  May  I  ask  a  question  on  the  statement  you  have 
just  made  that  the  application  of  the  excess  profits  duty  on  co- 
operative societies  is  wrong  in  piinciple  ?  What  becomes  of  the 
sums  aheady  paid  if  the  tax  is  MTong  in  principle  ? 

The  Pi-imc  Mini,ster:  There  j'ou  have  me  at  a  disadvantage; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  aaswer  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  I  am  afi-aid  I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  without 
conferring  with  him  on  the  subject.  Let  me  say  generally,  no  one 
ever  challenged  the  integrity  of  your  patriotism,  but  I  think  we 
all  recognise  that  the  co-operative  societies  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  respect  of  resomces  and  men  have  showii  a  responsive  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  great  cause  involved  in  this  war.  As  for 
co-operative  societies  being  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  enterprise 
and  a  subverted  enterprise  to  assist  Germany,  it  is  the  last  society 
in  the  kingdom  to  suspect  of  such  a  thing.  You  represent  the 
solid,  sound,  sensible,  and  most  practical  side  of  the  gteat  indus- 
trial movement  in  the  kingdom.  No  one  ever  heard  of  wild  un- 
reasonable proposals  emanating  from  yom*  great  societies.  Youi- 
patriotism  is  be3'ond  impugning.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
theie  is  no  suspicion  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  member  of  the  Government.  First,  let  me  tell  j-ou  that  we  have 
no  grocer  in  the  Government,  neither  wholesale  nor  retail. 

Mr.  May :    It  is  not  so  long  since  ycu  had. 
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Mr.  Barnes:  _^He  had  a  rough  journey.     (Laughter.) 

The  Prime  Minister:  Sympathy  is  not  the  word.  There  is  a 
tremendous  admiration  for  the  immense  work  accomplished 
by  your  movement,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  work  with  you.  That 
is  the  real  wish  of  Lord  Rhondda  and  on  the  part  of  myself. 
I'rom  conversations  1  have  had  with  him,  there  is  a  sincere 
desire  on  his  part  to  secme  the  active  co-operation  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  representatives.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  talk  over  with 
him  the  beet  method  by  which  the  movement  can  be  repi^sented 
at  headquaateis. 

Mr.  Allen:  1  thank  you  for  the  privilege  accorded  us  of  this 
interview.  We  are  greatly  pleased  that  our  grievances  will  receive 
attention,  and  1  trust  that  hereafter  we  shall  get  along  peacefully. 

The    deputation   then   withdrew. 
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